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Memorandum. 


Q Disquieting  news  regarding  the  condition  of  German 
^ prisoners  of  war  and  civil  persons  in  Russia  that  reached 
Germany  made  it  seem  desirable,  soon  after  the  beginning 
- of  the  war,  to  obtain  reliable  information  about  the  prevailing 
circumstances.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  in  order  to  make 
^ it  possible  for  officials  of  the  United  States  Embassy,  charged 
with  the  protection  of  German  interests,  to  visit  the  camps 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  as  well  as  the  places  of  residence  of 
the  German  civilians  who  had  been  removed  to  the  interior 
of  Russia.  It  was  only  after  some  considerable  time  that  the 
agreement  of  the  Russian  Government  was  obtained.  Even 
now,  after  two  years  of  war,  great  obstacles  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  American  delegates  in  visiting  the  prisoners" 
camps.  The  Russian  Government  evidently  wishes  to  allow 
official  personalities  as  little  insight  as  possible  into  the 
conditions  of  the  camps. 

The  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
^American  Embassy  and  a number  of  which  are  reproduced 
in  the  enclosures  annexed  to  the  present  Memorandum 
unfortunately  confirm  the  unfavorable  conditions  mentioned 
above. 

The  reports  necessarily  disclose  in  the  main  only  the 
actual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  prisoners’  camps  and  in 
the  places  where  the  deported  civilians  have  been  ordered 
.to  reside,  but  they  say  hardly  anything  about  the  sufferings 
^nd  privations  to  which  the  prisoners  were  exposed  during 
^the  journey  in  numerous  cases  confirmed  by  authentic  news. 
-They  also  afford  information  concerning  only  a limited 
'number  of  the  places  and  camps  in  question,  for  the  officials 


of  the  American  Embassy  were  not  admitted  everywhere 
and  were  not  able,  in  consequence  of  the  restricted  time  at 
their  disposal,  to  visit  even  all  those  places  accessible  to  them. 
The  enclosures  1 to  9 contain  reports  on  a number  of  visits 
to  prisoners’  camps;  the  enclosures  10  to  12  refer  to  the 
deported  German  civilians  in  the  provinces  of  Astrachan, 
Wiatka  and  Simbirsk. 

It  results  from  the  reports  on  the  prisoners’  camps  that 
these  have  been  partly  established  in  districts  where  the 
climate  is  unfavorable  (enclosure  7),  or  even  positively 
injurious  (enclosure  5).  The  accommodation  is  often  wholly 
insufficient.  A great  number  of  prisoners  are  lodged  in 
rooms  lacking  daylight  and  fresh  air  (enclosures  2 to  4,  6). 
The  rooms  are  often  overcrowded  (enclosures  2,  3,  7,  8)  in 
a dangerously  unhealthy  manner;  particularly  bad  con- 
ditions in  this  respect  are  to  be  found  in  the  prisoners’  camp 
at  Myanovoi  Dvor  near  Orenburg  (enclosure  6).  The  prisoners 
have  as  beds  nothing  but  wooden  planks;  they  have  no 
sheets  and  no  blankets  to  cover  themselves  with  (enclosures 
2 to  4).  Tables,  chairs  and  other  indispensable  pieces  of 
furniture  are  lacking;  there  are  not  even  always  stoves 
(enclosures  2,  6,  7).  Clothing  is  either  not  provided  at  all 
(enclosures  2,  4 to  6),  or  else  is  only  temporarily  supplied, 
when  a visit  from  neutrals  is  expected.  Food  is  not  sufficient 
(enclosures  2 to  4,  7).  The  prisoners  suffer  terribly  from 
vermin  (enclosure  6).  The  closets  are  of  the  most  primitive 
kind  and  dirty.  There  are  some  decent  hospitals,  but  others 
are  in  a condition  defying  description  (enclosures  5,  7); 
medical  care  and  medicaments  are  in  many  cases  entirely 
lacking  (enclosures  2 to  5).  Against  spotted  fever  and  other 
contagious  diseases  the  Russian  Government  is  absolutely 
helpless  (enclosures  1,  5 to  7).  Mortality  amongst  the  prisoners 
is  consequently  terribly  high  (enclosures  5 to  7).  The  freedom 
of  movement  of  officers  is  reduced  to  a minimum  and  the 
latter  are  treated  in  a way  which  is  incompatible  with  their 
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dignity  (enclosures  8,  9).  The  salary  due  to  them  is  not  paid. 
The  common  soldiers  are  not  paid  for  their  hard  work  (enclo- 
sures 2,  3).  The  means  of  communication  of  the  prisoners 
with  their  native  country  leave  very  greatly  to  be  desired; 
parcels  are  stolen  (enclosures  3,  4).  The  prisoners  are  exposed 
to  illtreatment  of  the  worst  kind  at  the  hands  of  the  guards, 
without  the  Russian  officers  ever  intervening  to  prevent 
it  (enclosures  1,3).  Attempts  to  escape  result  in  permanent 
imprisonment  (enclosures  8,  9). 

The  reports  concerning  the  condition  of  the  deported 
German  civilians  (enclosures  10  to  12)  leave  a scarcely  less 
gloomy  impression;  more  especially  so  those  concerning 
the  people  deported  from  East  Prussia,  the  majority  of; 
whom  are  women,  children  and  old  men,  and  who  were  tom 
from  their  homes  without  even  sufficient  clothing  and  sent 
far  away  to  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  deported  persons  are 
removed  without  any  motive  from  one  place  to  another, 
often  to  distant  villages,  where  educated  people  especially 
suffer  severely  from  want  of  intellectual  distraction.  The 
Russian  authorities  do  not  attend  either  to  their  food  or  to 
their  lodging;  no  material  help  is  granted  them.  They  were 
therefore  entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  Germans 
settled  in  Russia  until  the  means  for  their  subsistence  provided 
by  the  German  Government  were  forthcoming  and  could 
be  distributed  among  them  through  the  agency  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg.  Until  then  the  situation 
of  the  destitute  people  was  a miserable  one.  In  some  places 
the  exiles  are  refused  all  possibility  of  work,  in  others  they 
are  forced  against  their  will  to  perform  hard  labor.  They 
are  exposed  without  any  means  of  defence  to  the  illtreatment 
of  the  native  population  and  the  police  officials. 

Those  prisoners  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  agreements 
arrived  at  with  Russia,  have  the  right  to  leave  for  Germany 
without  let  or  hindrance,  often  see  their  departure  rendered 
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difficult  or  impossible  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  passports 
being  refused  them.  (Enclosures  10,  12.) 

The  German  Government  has  hesitated  until  now  to 
publish  these  facts,  although  they  have  been  certified  by  the 
officials  of  the  American  Embassy,  because  it  did  not  wish 
to  alarm  the  relatives  of  those  Germans  who  find  themselves 
in  such  sad  circumstances,  and  as  it  did  not  relinquish  the 
hope  that  the  Russian  Government,  which  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  would  make  an  earnest  effort  with 
a view  to  redress.  These  expectations  not  having  been  fulfill- 
ed, the  German  Government  believes  it  to  be  its  duty  not 
lo  refrain  any  longer  from  the  publication  of  the  facts,  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  lead  to  matters  being  improved. 
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Enclosure  1. 


Report  on  the  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Nikolsk- 
Ussurisk  by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Petrograd. 

(September  1st,  1915.) 

At  Nikolsk-Ussurisk  are  about  15,500  prisoners  divided 
into  two  camps,  one  of  which  contains  13,000  prisoners  and 
the  other  2500.  All  of  these  are  private  soldiers  with  the 
exception  of  ten  military  surgeons.  The  first  and  larger 
camp  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  men  are  housed  in  the 
large  brick  barracks  left  by  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army, 
who  have  gone  to  the  front.  The  buildings  are  of  two  stories, 
each  containing  1000  men.  On  first  approaching  the  barracks 
one  is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  lack  of  neatness  of  the 
surroundings.  Empty  cans  and  other  rubbish  litters  the 
grounds  giving  the  appearance  of  a disorganization,  which 
seems  to  exist  in  fact.  There  are  a number  of  claims  for 
money  alleged  to  have  been  sent,  but  never  received,  among 
both  officers  and  men. 

Within  the  barracks,  nine  of  which  are  of  brick  and  eight 
of  wood,  the  floors  are  dirty  and  there  is  a general  lack  of 
•cleanliness  which  is  evident  at  a glance,  while  the  prisoners 
have  a slovenly,  unkempt  appearance.  Fragments  of  uneaten 
food  lay  about  the  floor  and  sleeping  benches  in  an  unsightly 
manner.  The  prisoners  complain  of  the  food,  to  which  they 
attribute  the  many  cases  of  scurvy  which  exists  among  them. 
Investigation  showed  me  that  there  are  over  a thousand 
cases  of  scurvy  among  the  prisoners.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  existence  of  scurvy  by  one  of  the  prisoners. 
On  asking  the  officer  who  accompanied  me  as  to  the  matter, 
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he  admitted  that  it  existed  and  acknowledged  that  there 
were  over  a thousand  cases  among  the  prisoners.  The  officer 
who  went  with  me  about  the  barracks  was  introduced  to 
me  as  the  chief  medical  officer  in  charge  and  it  developped 
that  the  commanding  officer  had  been  recently  put  under 
arrest,  which  may  account  for  the  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  I discovered  at  this  camp.  I accosted  several  of  the 
prisoners  as  we  met  them,  either  going  about  their  work, 
or  in  the  barracks  and  asked  the  medical  officer  who  accom- 
panied me  as  to  their  condition,  as  to  scurvy,  and  in  about 
half  their  number  he  pronounced  them  to  be  scorbutic.  From 
a somewhat  hasty  diagnosis  I should  infer  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  scurvy  exceeds  one  thousand  considerably.  The 
doctor  stated  to  me  that  twice  a week,  according  to  orders, 
they  had  been  receiving  fish  which  did  not  appear  to  agree 
with  them.  'At  Tchita  the  Austrian  doctor  had  stated  that 
it  had  been  found  that  fish  did  not  suit  the  Austrian  prisoners,, 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 

I was  unable  to  taste  the  soup  served  to  the  prisoners,, 
owing  to  the  statement  that  it  was  under  preparation  and  not 
ready  for  inspection.  It  was  described  to  me  and  from  the 
description  it  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
generally  inspected  by  me  and  served  to  the  Russian  soldiers. 
I visited  the  kitchens  which  seemed  to  be  in  good  order. 
They  were  clean  and  wholesome.  The  bread  is  furnished  by 
contract  by  a commercial  baker.  I tasted  some  of  this  bread 
and  found  that  it  appeared  good  and  wholesome,  though  the 
conditions  which  pertain  did  not  permit  of  the  inspection 
which  I have  usually  made. 

I had  a long  conversation  in  English,  French,  German  and 
Russian  with  the  medical  officers  I have  mentioned,  in  which 
Captain  C.,  of  whom  I have  made  mention  before,  as  the  highly 
efficient  officer  (Russian)  who  accompanied  me  throughout  my 
inspection.  These  officers  are  lodged  in  a building  near  to  the 
main  barracks  which  was  formerly  used  for  Russian  officers. 
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They  complained  of  bad  usage  by  their  guards  both  as  regards 
officers  and  men,  consisting  of  clubbing  them  with  the  butts 
of  their  guns,  interference  with  the  washing  of  their  clothes, 
which  by  the  way  is  of  necessity  done  in  mere  puddles  near 
their  barracks.  I protested  against  such  abuse,  especially 
the  alleged  bodily  mistreatment  in  which  Captain  C.  seconded 
me.  The  officer  who  accompanied  me  then  turned  to  Captain 
C.  and  said  that  he  would  explain  verbally  later.  In  point 
of  fact  no  explanation  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  made 
either  to  Captain  C.  or  to  me,  either  then  or  later. 


Enclosure  Z. 


Report  on  the  camps  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Bere- 
zovka  and  Dauria  by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Petrograd. 

Berezovka,  visited  September  24th,  1915. 

Direction : 

Officer  Commanding  Military  District : General  Bfchholtz 

Garrison  Commander:  Colonel  Limberg-Koll. 

Commandant  of  Prisoners:  Captain  Stotzky. 

Prisoners : 

German Officers  90,  Men  2,680, 

Austro-Hungarian  ...  ,,  607,  ,,  21,193, 

Turkish  ,,  1?  j?  1,036, 

Total.  . Officers  698,  Men  24,909. 

Sleeping  accommodations : The  men  are  lodged  in  weU- 
built  log  barracks  containing  two  rooms  each,  averaging 
200x40x  15  feet  inside.  Down  the  middle  of  each  room  are 
two  platforms  of  rough  boards,  separated  lengthwise  by  a 
passageway.  The  lower  is  raised  about  two  feet,  the  other 
eight  feet  above  the  floor.  On  these  the  men  lie,  on  the  bare 
boards,  being  unprovided  with  blankets,  mattresses,  or 
eovering  of  any  sort.  There  are  no  tables,  chairs,  or  other 
furnishings. 

In  one  room  210  feet  long  were  290  men,  in  another  175 
feet  long,  270  men.  In  a few  barracks  the  higher  platform 
is  only  half  as  wide  as  the  lower  allowing  better  ventilation 
but  causing  greater  crowding.  Stoves  are  provided  in  every 
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room.  The  windows  are  large  but  the  ventilation  poor. 
Uncleanly  conditions  prevail  on  account  of  crowding  and  lack 
of  facihties  for  cleaning.  The  men  are  divided  into  battalions 
of  about  550  men  each.  Each  battalion  has  its  own  barrack 
^nd  barrack  commander  chosen  from  the  prisoner  N.  C.  O’s, 
who  divide  the  command  with  a Russian  N.  C.  0.  The  latter 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  presence  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  barracks  etc. 

The  Officers  are  quartered  in  brick  barracks  in  a different 
part  of  the  camp.  The  rooms  provided  are  small,  but  not 
erowded,  all  furnishings  have  to  be  provided  b>y  the  occupants, 
as  the  Russian  Government  supplies  nothing  to  officers 
except  their  monthly  pay,  Austrians  receiving  Rs.  50,  Ger- 
mans Rs.  28. 

Sanitary  Arrangements : The  camp  contains  an  excellent 
Russian  bath  in  a brick  building  of  one  story  provided 
throughout  with  cement  floors.  It  is  well  heated  by  steam, 
and  the  bathrooms  contain  hot  and  cold  water  taps,  6 centri- 
fuges, and  a drying  room.  The  building  is  in  use  from  7 a.  m. 
to  9 p.  m.  during  which  time  400  men  can  bathe  and  wash 
their  clothes. 

The  retreats  are  situated  a short  distance  behind  each 
of  the  barracks,  often  on  higher  ground.  A rickety  shed  built 
over  an  open  pit,  and  containing  eight  seats  too  filthy  for 
use,  is  provided  for  each  battalion.  The  filth  is  pumped  out 
by  Chinese  laborers,  a certain  amount  each  day.  The  stench 
is  disgusting.  No  water  is  provided.  Only  in  one  or  two 
places  is  any  effort  being  made  to  improve  on  this  condition, 
and  in  such  the  pit  is  being  lined  with  stone. 

As  the  camp  is  situated  among  rocky  hills,  on  sandy 
ground,  sloping  toward  the  river,  the  only  source  of  drinking 
water,  this  wretched  sanitary  condition  is  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  (typhus  abdominalis) 
now  raging  in  the  camp. 
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Infirmary : An  excellent  hospital  is  provided,  occupying 
seven  well-lighted  barracks  on  rising  ground  in  an  isolated 
corner.  The  patients  have  iron  beds  with  good  straw  matt- 
resses and  blankets.  Between  each  pair  of  beds  is  a small 
table,  so  there  is  no  crowding.  In  a separate  building  is  a 
clean  modern  kitchen,  where  a good  supply  of  special  food 
is  prepared  for  the  sick.  1 saw  portions  ready  to  serve  con- 
valescents consisting  of  soup  containing  cabbage  and  lentils, 
a cutlet  chopped  meat,  and  boiled  millet.  Milk  soup  was 
also  provided  for  the  fever  patients.  The  bread  was  of  good 
quality  as  indeed  was  everything  else. 

The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  two  Russian  physicians,  and 
there  is  one  and  sometimes  two  Austrian  physicians  in  every 
pavillion.  Russian  nursing  sisters  and  prisoner  orderlies 
are  at  work  in  each  pavillion.  The  prisoner  physicians  and 
orderlies  all  said  the  conditions  were  excellent. 

Out-patient  work  is  carried  on  by  these  prisoner  physicians 
who  are  not  at  hospital  work.  These  men  live  in  a barrack 
near  the  enlisted  men  and  have  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
camp.  They  are  insufficiently  provided  with  medicaments, 
the  supply  of  the  hospital  being  limited,  having  been  furnished 
mostly  from  gifts  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  751  patients,  300  with 
typhoid  (typhus  abdominalis)  and  6 deaths,  4 of  them  from 
typhoid.  There  have  been  657  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  camp 
since  the  epidemic  began  in  July.  The  figures  are  those  of 
a signed  report  by  the  chief  medical  officer.  There  has  been 
no  tjrphus  (typhus  exanthematicus)  since  early  summer. 
Prisoner  physicians  attribute  the  epidemic  of  typhoide  to 
crowded  conditions  in  the  barracks  and  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Kitchen:  There  is  a kitchen  generally  at  the  rear  of 
every  second  barrack  providing  for  about  1,200  men.  They 
are  separate  buildings  of  logs,  whitewashed  inside,  containing 
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6 large  boilers  over  wood  fires  in  brick  ranges.  In  each  are 
two  cooks  and  ten  helpers  under  N.  C.  0.  The  latter  is 
served  with  the  food  by  a Russian  N.  C.  O. 

The  daily  ration  consists  of  bread  2 lbs  (800  grs),.  meat 

lb.  (100  grs),  millet  lb.,  sugar  2 oz.  and  tea,  with  irregular 
quantities  of  cabbage  daily  and  potatoes  at  irregular  intervals. 
Recent  reductions  in  the  meat  and  vegetable  rations  have 
brought  the  total  down  so  low  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  work  on.  The  quality  is  not  bad  but  might  be  impro- 
ved. The  men  show  the  effects  of  ill-nourishment. 

Work : Practically  all  are  given  some  sort  of  work, 

whenever  possible  at  their  own  trades.  Those  employed  in 
the  camp  at  building  etc.  are  not  paid,  but  those  working 
outside  as  masons,  tailors,  carpenters,  on  the  railroad,  in 
mines,  etc.  are  paid  70  kopecks  per  diem,  33  being  deducted 
for  improving  food,  hospital  etc.  N.  C.  O’s  do  not  work. 

Exercise : The  camp  is  so  large  with  its  streets  of  barracks 
and  its  parade  ground  that  the  men  have  far  more  space  for 
exercise  than  they  have  leisure  to  use.  The  officers  have 
the  freedom  of  a large  area  in  their  part  of  the  camp,  quite 
sufficient  for  their  needs. 

Wants  by  camp:  The  men  complain  of  the  want  of 

mattresses  and  blankets.  Many  have  no  overcoats,  the 
uniforms  are  often  in  rags  and  a large  percentage  have  no 
underclothes  or  boots.  The  Russians  are  making  no  provisions 
for  the  winter  which  is  already  closing  in  this  cold  region. 
The  rigors  of  the  Siberian  winter  are  added  to  here  by  the 
fact  that  this  camp  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  1,800  feet. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  men  work  out 
of  doors. 

The  ration  is  also  quite  reasonably  complained  of  as  it  is 
far  too  small  for  men  to  work  on  especially  in  cold  weather. 
The  work  is  considered  very  hard,  and  the  pay  is  not  regularly 
received. 
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Both  officers  and  men  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  post,  which  is  unsafe  and  slow.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  organization  for  handling  mail.  I recommend 
that  the  system  used  in  Chita  (see  my  report  on  that  place) 
be  adopted  here  and  that  the  Embassy  recommend  a uniform 
system  for  all  the  camps  in  Russia  because  a great  deal  of 
discomfort  and  suffering  could  be  avoided  if  the  prompt 
delivery  of  packets  and  money  from  home  were  secured. 
The  chief  trouble  is  now  that  the  lists  of  prisoners  are  kept 
by  insufficiently  qualified  persons  in  the  Russian  characters.. 
In  this  way  the  foreign  names  become  confused  beyond  all 
recognition.  Delivery  of  mail  matter  should  be  in  the  hands, 
of  persons  speaking  the  language  of  the  addresses,  such 
persons  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  among  the  prisoners. 

Dauria,  visited  September  28th,  1915. 

Direction : 

Garrison  Commander:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stankevich. 

Commandant  of  Prisoners : Lieutenant  Dodonoff. 

Prisoners : 

German Officers  12,  Men  896, 

Austro-Hungarian  ...  ,,  176,  ,,  5735, 

Turkish  ,,  — , 101, 

Total.  Officers  188,  Men  6732. 

Situation:  The  camp  is  situated  in  the  grassy  steppe 
quite  near  the  Mongolian  border.  It  is  about  one  mile  square,, 
and  near  no  large  town  or  body  of  water.  The  only  building 
material  is  brick,  and  water  is  obtainable  solely  from  wells. 
High  winds  and  great  cold  prevail  in  winter. 

Sleeping  accommodations : Quarters  are  provided  in  brick 
barracks  used  in  peace  time  for  Russians,  some  of  one,  and 
some  of  two  stories.  In  the  former  and  in  the  lower  stories 
of  the  latter,  most  of  the  men  have  iron  bedsteads,  28  inches 
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wide,  placed  on  the  floor  about  18  inches  apart.  But  about  a. 
fourth  have  to  sleep  on  a platform  down  the  middle  of  the 
room  about  8 feet  above  the  floor.  Blankets  and  mattresses 
are  not  provided.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  two  story 
buildings  there  is  no  upper  tier  of  bunks,  only  separate 
bedsteads  on  the  floor.  In  some  cases  an  upper  tier  covers 
the  whole  floor  below,  causing  darkness  and  poor  ventilation. 
In  such  a building  I found  700  men  in  the  lower  story  and 
500  in  the  upper,  the  room  being  about  200  X 40  feet  in  size,, 
two  on  each  floor.  A few  men  are  lodged  in  a stable  and  0 
more  stables  are  being  fitted  with  bunks  and  stoves  for  new 
arrivals.  Each  will  accommodate  about  350  men.  New 
barracks  are  also  in  course  of  construction. 

Sanitary  arrangements:  A bath  for  temporary  use  ha» 
just  been  completed;  a permanent  building  is  in  course  of 
erection. 

The  retreats  are  sheds  some  distance  from  the  barracks, 
built  over  open  pits.  This  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  because  the  only  water  is  derived  from  wells. 
Typhoid  (typhus  abdominalis)  is  epidemic  here  as  in  the  other 
camps. 

Infirmary : Good  hospital  accommodations  are  provided 
for  about  20  patients  only,  the  rest  being  housed  in  the 
ordinary  barrack  without  mattresses  or  blankets.  In  this^ 
building  are  150  patients,  105  of  whom  have  typhoid.  No 
special  food  is  provided  for  these,  but  the  doctors  have 
arranged  a separate  kitchen.  There  is  one  Russian  physician^ 
three  Austrian,  one  German  and  five  medical  students,  all 
Austrian.  There  are  13  prisoner  orderlies. 
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Enclosure  3. 


Report  on  the  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Haba- 
rovsk  by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  Petrograd. 

Day  of  the  visit:  October  16th,  1915. 

Direction : 

Chief  of  Staff:  General  Speransky, 

Commander  Eighth  Army  Corps:  General  Lukhin. 

In  730th  Regiment 
Commander : Colonel  Kenicke. 

Commandant  of  Prisoners:  Colonel  Nikanoroff. 

In  274th  Regiment 
Commander : Colonel  Stoliza. 

Commandant  of  Prisoners:  Lieutenant  Smelovsky. 

In  304th  Regiment 
Commander : Colonel  Enkel. 

Commandant  of  Prisoners:  Lieutenant  Popoff. 

Situation : Haborovsk,  the  capital  of  the  Priam ur  district, 
is  situated  on  high  ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri 
and  Amur  rivers.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  eighth  Army 
corps,  the  troops  being  quartered  in  peace  time  in  barracks, 
chiefly  of  brick,  in  and  about  the  town.  The  barracks  not 
used  by  reservists  and  recruits  amply  provide  room  for  all 
the  prisoners  interned  here.  Those  used  for  this  purpose, 
those  of  the  730th,  274th,  and  304th  regiments,  are  surrounded 
by  high  stockades  topped  with  barbed  wire,  to  prevent 
escape  across  the  Ussuri  into  Chinese  territory.  The  locality 
is  quite  healthy  but  extremely  cold  in  winter. 
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Prisoners : 


In  730th  Regiment  ....  1,885, 

„ 274th  „ ....  2,022, 

„ 304th  „ ....  1,435, 

Total  . 5,342. 

Germans 785, 

Austro-Hungarians  ....  4,402, 

Turks 185. 


Sleeping  accommodations:  In  the  730th  Regiment  two 
large,  two-storied  brick  barracks  accomodate  most  of  the 
prisoners,  another  is  used  for  94  men  who  are  in  bad  health, 
and  a fourth  for  shops,  where  prisoners  do  tailoring,  shoe- 
repairing,  carpentering  etc.  In  the  ordinary  barracks  the 
men  sleep  in  two  tiers  on  board  platforms,  and  are  provided 
with  straw  mattresses  but  no  blankets.  A few  bedsteads 
are  provided  for  the  N.  C.  O’s.  On  the  lower  floor  are  two 
rooms,  about  100x40  feet  each,  accomodating  together, 
in  one  case  475  men  with  397  in  corresponding  rooms  above. 
The  men  in  poor  health  sleep  on  narrow  bedsteads  in  a second 
storj^  room,  adjoining  a room  used  as  an  ambulatorium.  A 
Russian  military  surgeon  is  in  attendance  daily,  and  there 
are  four  Austrian  hospital  orderlies  (Feldscher)  in  the  building. 
These  94  men  are  provided  with  blankets,  as  well  as  straw 
mattresses,  and  receive  special  food.  In  each  barrack  is  a 
^msh-room,  where  water  is  provided  every  morning,  and 
adjoining  rooms  provided  with  closets.  Both  have  cement 
doors  and  are  in  charge  of  prisoner  sanitaries  who  keep  them 
n excellent  condition.  A bath  is  near  by  to  which  the  men 
are  escorted,  each  man  getting  two  baths  a month. 

In  the  274th  Regiment  the  men  are  in  brick  buildings 
ike  those  described  above.  There  are  three  for  2,022  men, 
and  they  are  therefore  not  quite  so  crowded  as  the  others. 
The  average  bed  space  is  about  three  feet,  in  the  others  six 
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inches  less.  All  the  barracks  are  fairly  clean,  light,  and  well 
ventilated.  Sanitary  conditions  are  not  quite  so  good  here, 
about  half  the  men  being  compelled  to  use  retreats  in  a shed 
outside,  over  a partly  covered  pit. 

In  the  304th  Regiment  the  barracks  are  built  of  heavy 
squared  timbers  in  one  story.  Four  barracks  are  provided 
with  about  350  men  in  each,  living  under  crowded  conditions, 
with  poor  light  and  ventilation.  There  is  only  one  room  in 
each  building,  about  120x32  feet  in  size.  The  retreats  are 
in  sheds  outside,  over  partly  covered  pits.  Straw  sacks  are 
provided  as  elsewhere. 

Kitchen:  The  kitchens  are  uniformly  large  and  clean, 
especially  that  in  the  274th  Regiment.  The  food  is  purchased 
in  the  city  by  a Russian  N.  C.  0.  on  credit,  a system  that 
gives  opportunity  for  serious  abuse,  especially  as  a different 
man  is  sent  each  day.  There  is  generally  one  Russian  cook 
and  from  three  to  six  prisoners  in  each  kitchen,  varying 
according  to  the  number  provided  for,  which  ranges  from 
350  to  1,450. 

\ 

Ration  issued  per  mmi  on  do^y  of  visit: 


Bread,  black  . . . Lb.  2,  oz.  0-00  = gr.  800-00 

Meat,  Boiled  Beef  . . . . ,,  4-00  = ,,  100-00 

Bacon ,,  0-50  „ 12-50 

Millet  ,,  4-00  = „ 100-00 

Potatoes ,,  7-20  = ,,  180-00 

Onions ,,  0-80  — 20-00 

Rice  • • = - ^2-50 

Salt  . . „ 0-80  „ 20-00 


Laurel  Leaves,  Small  quantity 
Pepper 
Sugar 
Tea 


J ? 5 ? 

5 ? ? ? 

? ? J 
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Evening  soup. 


Potatoes oz.  5-60  =gr.  160-00 

Meal ,,  0-80  „ 20-00 

Gaelic ,,  0-32  = 8-00 

Onions „ 0-50  = 12-50 

Salt „ 0-32  = . 8-00 

Rice  ,,  0-50  = 12-50 

Fat . ,,  0-80  = „ 20-00 


The  quality  of  this  food  seemed  good.  There  is  practically 
no  variety.  Meat  is  served  only  five  times  a week,  an  extra 
ration  of  potatoes  being  provided  on  the  days  when  it  is 
omitted.  Boiled  water  is  provided  for  drinking  at  all  times. 

Hospital : An  excellent  hospital  is  provided  for  prisoners 
only  in  the  274th  Regiment.  There  are  three  large  wooden 
barracks.  One  for  severe  cases,  the  others  for  light  ailments 
and  convalescents.  The  severe  cases  are  in  small  rooms  with 
two  to  twelve  beds  in  each,  many  unoccupied.  The  other 
buildings  are  not  divided  into  rooms,  but  into  sections  by 
transverse  partitions  that  leave  a passage  way  down  the 
centre.  All  the  patients  have  good  beds,  mattresses  and 
blankets,  and  receive  food  adapted  to  their  needs.  The 
hospital  is  in  charge  of  two  Russian  physicians  and  two 
students.  The  orderlies  are  Russian.  Three  prisoners  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  one  in  the  dispensary.  There  are  no 
prisoner  physicians.  There  were  147  patients  on  the  day 
of  my  visit,  of  whom  12  are  typhoid  (typhus  abdominalis) 
3ases,  mostly  convalescent,  there  is  no  typhus  (typhus 
3xanthematicus),  and  no  epidemic.  The  report  for  September 
*howed  5 deaths.  Sanitary  arrangements,  baths,  light, 
krentilation  are  all  excellent. 

Work:  Work  is  provided  for  most  of  the  prisoners.  A 
aonsiderable  number  are  employed  by  the  municipality  on 
streets,  bridges  and  similar  labor.  A group  of  97  men  are 
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emj)loyed  in  the  arsenal  packing  clothing  for  shipment  to 
the  Russian  troops  in  the  field.  A few  are  employed  in  the 
building  trades.  These  outside  parties  go  out  from  the 
stockade  in  parties  of  ten  to  twenty  under  two  or  more 
Russian  soldiers  who  act  as  overseers  and  disciplinarians. 
In  the  shops  of  the  730th  Regiment  a number  of  tailors, 
shoemakers  and  carpenters  work  at  their  trades,  being  paid 
from  10  kopecks  to  one  rouble,  and  served  with  extra  food 
and  an  allowance  of  tobacco.  The  men  on  the  outside  work 
are  paid  70  kopecks  per  day,  and  in  the  730th  Regiment  receive 
an  extra  allowance  of  meat. 

Exercise:  Men  not  on  outside  labor,  chiefly  those  in 
poor  physical  condition,  one-year  volunteers'  and  a few 
N.  C.  0/s  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  stockade,  but  have 
adequate  jplace  for  exercise  inside  it.  In  each  Regiment  there 
is  inside  the  stockade  a wide  space,  free  from  buildings 
provided  with  the  usual  military  gymnasium  apparatus, 
parallel  bars,  ladders,  etc. 

Complaints:  As  usual  the  food  formed  the  chief  subject 
of  complaint.  The  men  are  not  able  to  get  on  comfortably 
on  the  rations  furnished. 

The  post  is  very  slow  and  irregular;  money  is  very  slow 
in  coming  whether  by  post,  telegraph  or  bank,  chiefly  because 
the  machinery  for  paying  is  unsystematic  and  inefficient. 
The  most  serious  complaint  of  this  sort  is  that  packets 
containing  gifts  are  often  either  depleted  or  so  mishandled 
as  to  render  their  contents  valueless.  Packets  were  shown  tc 
me  in  this  condition,  a box  of  cigars  emptied  but  for  three 
or  four  and  those  broken  in  pieces,  shirts  slashed  with  a knife 
cakes  of  chocolate  half  of  them  stolen,  and  the  rest  tramplec 
on.  The  officers  who  accompanied  me  admitted  that  the 
packets  had  been  given  to  the  men  in  that  condition  and  saic 
that  the  censor’s  bureau  in  Petrograd  was  responsible.  Botf 
packets  and  letters  lie  there  for  months  before  they  are 
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forwarded  and  it  is  apparently  during  this  time  that  these 
outrages  are  committed.  Stringent  measures  should  be  taken 
in  Petrograd  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these  abuses. 

Complaints  are  made  of  ill  treatment  by  guards  on  the  sly. 
Men  are  quite  frequently  struck  with  the  fist,  open  hand,  or 
a rifle,  especially  when  on  outside  work.  This  complaint 
has  been  made  to  me  before,  but  I have  hesitated  to  report 
until  I could  be  quite  sure  the  cases  brought  to  my  notice 
were  not  merely  exceptional  cases.  On  this  visit  I brought 
a Russian  soldier  and  the  prisoner  he  had  struck,  face  to  face 
before  the  commandant  (in  the  340th  Regiment).  The  Russian 
soldier  said  the  prisoner  had  wished  to  strike  him,  and  the 
officer  was  satisfied  with  this  defence.  The  commandant 
later  went  over  with  me  a number  of  cases  of  which  complaints 
had  been  brought  to  him.  In  no  case  had  the  Russian  been 
punished.,  although  it  was  admitted  that  such  actions  were 
entirely  contrary  to  the  rules.  In  one  case  only  did  a Russian 
soldier  complain  to  this  officer  of  being  struck,  and  he  admitted 
striking  the  prisoner  first.  The  prisoner  was  locked  up  in 
the  guard  room,  but  the  Russian  was  not  punished.  Such 
instances  are  reported  in  every  barrack,  and  not  denied  by 
the  officers,  who  merely  say  that  it  is  not  allowed,  and  accept 
the  shallowest  excuses  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 

The  one-year  volunteers  object  to  being  treated  as 
enlisted  men,  claiming  they  are  not  ordinary  conscripts. 
They  request  separate  quarters,  preferably  with  the  officers, 
immunity  from  work  derogatory  to  their  social  position, 
such  as  they  would  not  have  to  perform  in  their  own  army, 
a separate  kitchen,  and  permission  to  draw  from  private 
I funds  a sufficient  sum  to  furnish  it,  instead  of  the  10  roubles 
j monthly  now  the  limit. 

I Those  who  go  out  on  work  complain  that  they  have  to 
J work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  that  the  work  is  too  hard 
and  the  pay  uncertain. 

i 
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Enclosure  4. 


Report  on  the  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Ras- 
(lolnoe,  Priamur  District,  Siberia,  by  a delegate 
of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  Petrograd. 

Day  of  the  visit:  October  26th,  1915. 

Direction : 

Officer  commanding  the  eighth  army  corps:  General 

Lulyhin. 

Regimental  commanders:  Col.  Dorshevich,  Col.  Glavatsly. 
Prisoners : 

Austro-Hungarians  . . . Men  6,028,  Officers  111, 

Germans ,,  715, 

Turks ,,  685, 

Total.  . . Men  7,428,  Officers  111. 

Situation:  Rasdolnoe  is  a small  village,  66  versts  from 
Vladivostock,  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  edge  of  a 
broad  valley.  Near  it  are  the  quarters  of  a small  garrison, 
now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  prisoners.  The  ground  is  well 
drained  and  healthful.  The  men  are  in  four  separate  divisions, 
the  officers  in  a fourth,  and  a fifth  is  occupied  by  the  hospital. 
Each  division  is  surrounded  by  a stockade. 

Sleeping  accommodations:  The  barracks  do  not  differ 

from  those  described  in  previous  reports,  being  both  of  brick, 
one  and  two  stories,  and  timber,  one  story  only.  The  brick 
buildings  are  crowded,  but  the  more  objectionable  low  dark 
timber  buildings,  of  which  six  are  in  use,  are  only  about  half 
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occupied.  There  are  very  few  straw  mattresses  and  no 
blankets.  32  Austro-Hungarians,  one  year  volunteers,  are 
given  separate  and  somewhat  better  accommodations  in 
one  place,  and  17  Germans  in  another. 

The  officers  are  lodged  in  a two-story  brick  barrack, 
having  a court  approximately  fifty  yards  square.  Staff 
officers  have  small  rooms  accommodating  from  one  to  three, 
while  juniors  are  lodged  in  three  large  rooms  accommodating 
30  each,  providing  adequate  space  but  little  privacy. 

Sanitary  arrangements : Baths  are  provided  weekly  either 
inside  the  stockades  or  in  the  quarters  of  the  Russian  troops 
just  outside.  The  bathhouses  are  in  the  Russian  style,  provided 
adequately  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  kept  quite  clean. 
Latrines  and  washrooms  are  in  every  barrack,  the  former 
having  cement  floors  over  cesspools,  and  being  provided 
with  hoppers  and  seats  kept  clean,  but  not  disinfected  so 
that  there  is  a bad  odour. 

Kitchen:  Kitchens  are  variously  provided  for  from  700 
to  1,200  men.  They  vary  in  cleanliness,  size  and  number 
of  men  employed.  Each  is  in  charge  of  a Russian  N.  C.  0., 
and  there  are  usually  two  prisoner  cooks  and  four  orderlies 
under  a N.  C.  0.  The  food  is  the  same  as  in  Habarovsk  and 
Nikolsk,  tea  and  sugar  being  issued.  Turks,  as  elsewhere 
receive  a double  portion  of  meat  and  some  other  things. 

Clothing : The  insufficiency  of  clothing,  especially  foot- 
wear, is  very  marked  in  this  camp.  Nothing  has  been  issued 
by  the  Government,  but  fortunately  gifts  sent  from  China 
last  winter  have  now  been  distributed  allaying  part  of  the 
distress.  Workshops  have  been  established  for  the  prisoners, 
but  they  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  The  Turks  are 
especially  in  frightful  condition,  more  than  half  being  clad 
in  the  most  wretched  rags. 

Hospital:  Ambulatoria  are  provided  in  each  division 

where  a Russian  physician  is  in  daily  attendance.  From  them 
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the  serious  cases  are  sent  to  the  hospital.  This  is  in  charge 
of  a Russian  physician  and  three  Austro-Hungarian  physi- 
cians, with  four  medical  students,  and  16  prisoner  orderlies. 
There  are  170  patients,  none  with  typhoid,  though  two  cases 
exist  among  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  no  typhus  (exantlie- 
maticus).  There  is  an  alarming  percentage  of  lung  troubles, 
and  other  illnesses  due  to  exposure  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
clothing.  Medical  supplies  and  instruments  are  lacking 
none  having  been  received  from  charitable  sources. 

Work:  Besides  those  who  work  at  their  trades  a number 
of  men  are  building  roads  to  connect  the  railway  station  with 
the  garrison.  Several  hundred  men  are  emploj^ed  thus,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  these  are  all  men  with  boots  and 
overcoats,  the  others  remaining  in  the  barracks  are  performing 
the  necessary  work  there,  including  carrying  water,  etc. 

Exercise:  The  enclosures  are  quite  large  providing  ade- 
quate space  for  exercise.  The  officers,  hoAvever,  suffer  some- 
what in  this  respect,  having  only  a bare  court  50  yards  square. 

Gomplamts : As  usual  the  men  complain  against  the  food, 
lack  of  clothing,  irregularity  of  mail,  non-payment  of  money, 
and  harsh  treatment.  Packets  from  home  are  often  violated, 
the  contents  being  either  stolen  or  destroyed.  The  one  year 
volunteers  complain  that  they  are  now  being  ordered  to 
accompany  working  parties  as  overseers,  and  that  the  sums 
allowed  payed  out  of  private  money,  namely  ten  roubles 
per  month  is  insufficient  for  their  needs.  Officers  object 
to  the  restriction  placed  on  the  sums  they  are  allowed  to 
draw  for  spending  money,  they  being  permitted  to  draw 
only  twice  a month  and  only  Rs.  15  each  time:  this  applies 
to  private  funds  and  to  that  part  of  the  monthly  pay  of  Rs. 
50  not  spent  for  the  kitchen  and  other  mutual  needs.  They 
also  complain  that  they  are  not  allowed  any  daily  papers 
and  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  have  Russian  and  English 
or  American  journals. 
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Enclosure  5. 


Extract  from  a report  on  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  at  Turkestan  (Tashkent,  Troitzky 
Lager,  Djjizak,  Samarkand,  Samarkand  Lager, 
Kagan,  Merv,  Aschabad,  Ak-Tepinsk  Lager  and 
Krasnovodsk)  by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Petrogu-ad. 

Petrograd,  December  15th,  1915. 

Hon.  George  T.  Marye, 

American  Ambassador, 

Petrograd. 

Sir, 


In  concluding  my  trip  of  investigation  of  the  condition 
of  the  Austrian  and  German  prisoners  interned  in  certain 
districts  in  Russia,  which  from  October  1st  to  December  12th 
last  covered  over  18,000  versts  of  travel,  I proceeded  to 
Turkestan  in  the  interests  of  the  military  prisoners,  and  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  thereon. 

From  November  21st  to  December  7th,  were  visited  the 
camps  at  Tashkent,  Troitzky  Lager,  Djizak,  Samarkand, 
Samarkand  Lager,  Kagan,  (New  Bokhara),  Merv,  Aschabad. 
Ak-Tepinsk  Lager  and  Krasnovodsk. 


Clothing : In  this  connection,  the  short  winter  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  As  a whole,  the  soldiers  could  not 
be  said  to  be  suffering  from  lack  of  clothes  when  the  weather 
was  fairly  warm,  as  at  the  time  I saw  them,  but  with  no 
new  supply  when  winter  sets  in  there  surely  would  be  much 
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suffering.  At  Tashkent,  Troitzky  Lager  and  Samarkand  the 
clothing  was  in  moderate  repair,  and  occasionally  new’  under- 
garments and  boots  were  seen;  but  at  Merv  there  were  no 
overcoats  and  therefore  the  prisoners  had  nothing  whatever 
to  cover  themselves  with  at  night.  At  Aschabad  and  Ak- 
Tepinsk  Lager  the  condition  was  wretched— the  clothing 
was  very  ragged  and  many  prisoners  were  seen  barefoot  or  in 
wornout  sandals. 

At  the  camps  where  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Officers 
was  called  to  the  lack  of  boots  and  clothing,  it  was  stated 
that  these  had  been  ordered  from  Tashkent  and  would  soon 
arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  officer  prisoners,  with  whom  I 
talked  privately,  stated  that  this  same  promise  had  often 
been  made  to  them  before,  and  they  had  little  hope  that  it 
would  be  realized.  They  further  stated  that  the  prisoners 
whom  I sa>v  with  new’  boots  or  clothing  had  been  thus  arrayed 
especially  for  my  visit;  that  the  same  procedure  had  occurred 
for  the  previous  inspection  of  the  German  Red  Cross  delegate. 
This  was  denied  by  the  Russian  officials. 

Work : Employment  is  frequently  given  either  in  public 
or  private  work,  the  pay  therefore  varying  a good  deal  in  the 
different  places.  In  Samarkand  the  prisoners  on  street  work 
received  no  pay,  it  is  stated.  The  same  is  true  of  Aschabad 
on  any  kind  of  work,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Russian 
Commandant,  while  at  Merv,  Tashkend  and  Krasnovodsk 
no  pay  is  given  for  work  within  the  barracks,  but  for  public 
work  outside  the  pay  varies  from  10  to  15  kopecks  to  Rs.  1 
per  day. 

On  private  work  the  pay  also  varies  as  greatly.  At  Merv 
the  prisoners’  orchestra,  employed  in  a theatre,  received  15 
kopecks  each  per  night,  while  artisans,  in  other  places,  re- 
ceived as  high  as  Rs.  1,50. 

One  complaint  that  prisoners  at  Samarkand  Lager  w’ere 
forced  to  w’ork  even  wLen  sick  was  denied  by  the  Russian 
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officials  who  stated  that  all  prisoners,  upon  application, 
were  inspected  by  the  medical  officer  as  to  whether  they 
were  fit  for  labor  or  not.  Another  complaint  that  the  prisoners 
were  beaten  at  Aschabad,  could  not  be  verified. 

‘ Hospitals : Undoubtedly  the  climate  of  Turkestan  is 

very  unhealthjT",  for  those,  at  least,  who  are  not  acclimated, 
and  it  is  particularly  malarious  at  Djizak,  Samarkand  and 
Merv.  This  accounts  for  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  and 
the  proportion  of  sick  in  the  hospitals  to  the  total  number  of 
prisoners.  One  prisoner  claimed  that  at  Samarkand  and 
vSamarkand  Lager,  out  of  an  average  of  15,000  prisoners 
interned,  3,400  have  died  in  the  past  year,  and  upon  my 
questioning  the  Russian  doctor  in  charge,  the  latter  stated 
that  that  may  have  been  the  fact.  It  may  also  be  seen,  by 
consulting  the  official  list  of  prisoners  attached  to  this  report, 
that  about  9%  of  the  total  number  were  in  the  hospitals  on 
November  14th,— an  exceedingly  large  proportion. 

The  following  are  the  principal  diseases  arranged  roughly 
in  accordance  with  their  prevalence: 

1.  Malaria  (which,  here,  is  stated  to  be  especially 

malignant), 

2.  Enteritis, 

3.  Nephritis, 

4.  Dysentery, 

5.  Gastric  typhoid, 

6.  Scurvy, 

7.  Septic  typhus, 

8.  Diphtheria, 

9.  Scarlatina, 

10.  Small  pox. 

Of  the  four  latter  diseases  only  sporadic  cases  have 
occurred.  Another  serious  feature  is  the  lack  of  a sufficient 
number  of  doctors  and  attendants  in  the  hospitals.  A Russian 
doctor  stated  to  me  that,  in  theory,  to  every  50  patients  in 
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each  hospital  one  doctor  is  assigned,  but  that  in  reality  each 
doctor  had  the  care  of  about  100  sick  and  eaqh  attendant  of 
over  100.  At  Samarkand  Lager,  for  example,  there  were, 
at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  706  prisoners  in  the  hospital 
attended  by  only  four  Austrian  and  two  Russian  doctors. 
There  also  appears  to  be  a shortage  in  medical  supplies. 

No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  buildings  used  as  hos- 
pitals,—they  are  in  nearly  all  cases  the  hospitals  used  pre- 
viously for  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  are  substantial,  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  beds  and  bedding  are  clean,  and 
the  specially  cooked  food  is  excellent  in  quality.  There  is 
no  screening,  however,  to  keep  out  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and 
this  feature,  together  with  the  overcrowding  in  certain 
hospitals,  seemed  to  me,  as  a layman,  to  be  insanitary,  to 
say  the  least.  At  Ak-Tepinsk  Lager  and  Samarkand  Lager 
the  latter  , condition  was  very  noticeable.  The  entire  floor 
space,  except  for  the  necessary  aisles,  being  taken  up  b}^  the 
patients  beds,  arranged  in  pairs.  At  Samarkand  Lager  3 
patients  were  frequently  seen  in  a pair  of  beds  not  over  2 
each  in  width.  The  Russian  Officer  in  charge,  however, 
stated  that  at  both  these  camps  new  hospitals  are  to  be  built 
or  are  in  course  of  construction.  Except  for  overcrowding 
no  difference  was  seen  in  the  care  of  the  sick  prisoners  and  the 
sick  Russian  soldiers,  who,  in  some  instances,  are  being 
treated  in  the  same  hospitals. 

General  Remarks : The  condition  of  the  prisoners  depends 
largely  on  the  individual  character  of  the  Commandant  in 
charge.  At  Troitzky  Lager  and  Samarkand  Lager  there  was 
much  discontent  among  the  prisoners  and  many  complaints, 
and  my  own  impression  was  that  at  these  two  places  the 
officers  were  very  severe  and  showed  a lack  of  interest  in  the 
prisoners’  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Djizak  and  Kras- 
novodsk  the  conditions  were,  with  few  exceptions,  very  fair, 
due  to  the  personality  of  the  Commandants. 
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But  aside  from  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  conditions  in 
Turkestan,  in  general,  are  not  good.  Besides  the  unhealthy 
climate,  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  meat  given  the  prisoners, 
and  overcrowded  barracks  is  the  general  rule,  all  of  which, 
probably,  combine  to  cause  the  large  percentage  of  sickness 
and  death;  there  is  a lack  of  doctors,  an  insufficiency  of 
clothing,  and  under-paying  of  those  who  work.  These  are 
the  principal  evils. 
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Enclosure  6. 


Report  on  the  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Oren- 
burg by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  Petrograd. 

(Arrived  at  Berlin  December  1915.) 

Officers:  152  Austria.il, 

27  German, 

Soldiers:  5,074  Austrian, 

145  German, 

14  Doctors  in  Hospital, 

, 16  Officers  ,,  ,, 

454  Soldiers  ,,  ,, 

5,882. 

Living  Quarters : The  Myenovoi  Dvor,  where  the  prisoners 
are  interned,  will  not  here  be  desribed,  as  both  Mr.  Schuyler 
in  his  report  of  April  5th,  1915,  and  Mr.  Gresson,  in  his  report 
of  September  13th,  1915,  have  indicated  its  character.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  either  one  of  these  gentlemen  has 
fully  estimated  the  unsanitary  condition  or  the  suffering 
which  living  in  these  quarters  entails:  their  point  of  view' 
being  probably  based  on  the  fact  that  there  were  hardly 
half  the  number  of  prisoners  interned,  nor  did  really  cold 
weather  prevail  at  the  time  they  made  their  investigations. 

The  living  quarters  for  the  maj  ority  of  soldiers  are  in  wdnter , 
damp,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  light  or  ventilation,  except 
that  which  penetrates  the  single  opening— a very  leaky  iron 
door;  since  the  other  opening  — the  window  — is  boarded  up  on 
account  of  the  cold.  About  30  men  are  packed  into  rooms  not 
over  15  by  25  feet,  using  a rough  plank  platform,  raised  a couple 
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of  feet  from  a rough  flooring  over  a cellar,  for  sitting,  eating 
and  sleeping.  They  have  no  mattresses  or  bed  covering.  They 
have,  in  many  cases,  no  stoves,  and  in  order  to  keep  warm 
wood  is  burned,  like  a camp  fire,  on  a cleared  space  on  the 
floor,  the  smoke  from  which  has  no  exit  except  the  door, 
kept  half  open  to  prevent  suffocation.  I visited  several  of 
these  ''caves''.  Five  feet  from  the  door  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  anything  on  account  of  the  darkness  and  smoke, 
and  after  a few  seconds  I was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  men, 
choking  and  with  inflamed  eyes,  were  continually  going  out- 
side in  the  cold  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  It  is  a serious  enough 
condition  now:  what  it  will  be  in  the  dead  of  winter  may 
be  left  to  the  imagination. 

To  relieve  this  situation  five  dug-outs,  about  100  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide,  have  been  built,  or  are  being  built,  in  the 
quadrangle  enclosed  by  the  permanent  buildings.  Only  one 
of  these  is  finished,  and  even  when  all  are  completed,  not 
more  than  750  men  will  be  better  provided  for. 

In  the  one  that  is  completed  are  quartered  149  officer 
prisoners,  who  have  recently  arrived,  living  worse  than  the 
ordinary  Russian  private  soldier.  Two  wooden  platforms  of 
rough  boards,  which  with  the  intervening  aisles,  run  the  lenght 
of  the  room,  and  take  up  nearly  its  entire  space,  serve  as 
sitting  and  sleeping  benches.  No  mattresses  or  bed  covering 
are  furnished.  These  quarters  are  said  to  be  temporary,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  others  are  being  built  or  that 
the  officers  will  soon  be  transferred:  in  fact  the  Russian 
Officer  in  charge  was  himself  sceptical  of  any  change  to  be 
made  for  the  better.  The  balance  of  the  officers  live  in  rooms 
in  the  ga  e-house  and  are  comfortable,  though  crowded.  Five 
officers  are  lodged  in  a room  16x  13  feet  by  9 feet  high. 

Clothing : The  same  conditions  exist  as  at  Troitsk : an 
insufficiency  of  clothes. 
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Baths  and  Wash-room  are  inadequate  for  the  soldiers. 
There  is  no  proper  place  where  clothes  can  be  washed,  and 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  underwear  of  the  soldiers, 
which  I was  often  enabled  to  see  when  they  were  engaged  in 
their  favorite  occupation  of  hunting  lice,  this  need  is  a serious 
one.  A new  bath  and  washing  room  are  planned  for  the 
future,  it  is  stated. 

The  food  of  the  soldiers  is  as  follows : 

2 pounds  of  black  bread  daily, 

,,  meat  twice  a week, 

Vs  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  , in  the  shape  of 

liver,  heart,  head  and  legs,  etc.. 

Kasha  (boiled  meal)  tvdce  a week. 

Cabbage  soup,  twice  daily. 

No  Tea  or  sugar. 

The  food  is  clean  and  well  cooked. 

The  pay  of  officers  is  now  regular,  and  on  the  same  scale 
as  at  Troitsk.  The  German  officers  receive  about  14  ^^at  paid 
to  the  Austrians  of  the  same  rank,  a German  Captain  receiving 
Rs.  28  monthly  instead  of  Rs.  50  (confirmed  by  the  Russian 
Officer  in  charge). 

The  above  are  the  more  important  matters  pertaining 
to  the  conditions  of  the  prisoners.  I pass  by  many  minor 
complaints:  the  infrequent  permission  granted  the  officers 
to  walk  in  the  country,  the  irregularities  of  the  mail,  the 
regulation  that  officers  in  going  to  town  for  their  weekly 
bath  must  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  that  the  primitive 
latrines  are  unlighted  at  night,  etc.  etc. 

The  really  serious  matter  is,  first  the  lodging  of  the 
majority  of  the  soldiers  in  quarters  which  cause  much  suffering 
and  endanger  their  health.  It  was  particularly  in  this  regard 
that  I telegraphed  you  to-day. 

An  American  Red  Cross  physician,  to  whom  the  conditions 
were  described,  informed  me  that  in  a short  time  living  in 
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such  quarters  will  result  in  tuberculosis  and  a conjunctivitis 
of  the  eyes  which  may  lead  to  blindness.  Furthermore  the 
Russian  Officer  in  charge  stated  that  200  soldiers  had  died 
during  the  past  12  months  (the  prisoners  put  the  number  at 
800),  but  in  either  case  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total 
average  number  interned  could  not  have  been  more  than 
2,500  for  that  period,  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  of  deaths 
is  very  large,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  serious.  Second, 
the  quartering  described  of  the  149  officers  is  entirely  un- 
suitable to  their  rank.  Third,  clothing  is  insufficient.  And 
last,  bathing  and  washing  facilities  for  the  soldiers  are 
inadequate. 

This  situation,  it  appears,  is  partly  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  mihtarjT^  authorities  have  arranged  with  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Orenburg  to  lodge  the  prisoners  in  the  Myenovoi 
Dvor  at  so  much  a head.  Improvements  were  to  be  made 
by  the  city,  but  practically  nothing  has  been  done  and  both 
parties  disclaim  responsibility. 

The  situation  was  discussed  with  Vice-Governor  Pushkin 
who  promised  to  investigate,  and  do  what  he  could  to  improve 
conditions. 
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Enclosure  7. 


Report  on  the  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Stre- 
tensk,  Irkutsk  military  district,  Siberia,  visited 
January  20, 1916,  by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Retrograde 

Directio7i : 

Garrison  commander:  Colonel  Dubrovin. 


Commandant  of  prisoners: 

: Captain  Ivanov. 

Prisoners : 

Nationality 

Men 

Officers 

Physicians 

Austro-Hungarian  . . . 

6,175 

378 

9 

German  ....... 

2,554 

20 

1 

Turk  

124 

— 

6 

Total 

8,853 

398 

16 

Situation : The  town  of  Stretensk  is  a Cossack  stanitsa 
in  a hilly  region  on  the  Shilka  river.  The  altitude  is  1,500 
feet  and  the  section  is  notoriously  cold.  There  are  several 
barracks  in  the  town,  the  quarters  in  time  of  peace  of  the 
local  garrison,  partly  new  ones  of  brick,  partly  older  log 
buildings.  Water  for  these  is  supplied  from  a well  and  from 
the  river.  The  ground  is  low  and  fairly  level. 

Across  the  river  there  is  a steep  precipice  several  hundred 
feet  high,  above  which  is  a group  of  summer  barracks  intended 
for  the  use  of  immigrants  changing  here  to  the  Amur  river 
steamers.  Those  buildings  are  on  an  exceedingly  steep  slope, 
now  covered  with  ice,  and  are  built  of  planks,  draughty  and 
incapable  of  being  properly  heated  in  winter.  Water  has  to 
be  brought  up  from  the  river.  This  place  is  known  as  Per-' 
eselenchesky  Punkt. 
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The  military  barracks  were  used  as  a prison  camp  last 
year  until  September,  when  they  were  evacuated  and  the 
prisoners  sent  elsewhere,  except  two  or  three  hundred  who 
were  working  as  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  on  new  barracks. 
In  the  fall  a new  Russian  regiment  was  sent  to  Stretensk, 
and  on  November  20th  the  first  new  prisoners  arrived,  the 
others  coming  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  No 
preparations  whatever  had  been  made  for  these  men,  there 
never  had  been  room  for  so  many,  and  the  officers  were  not 
familiar  with  the  surroundings.  Two  thousand  men  had  to 
be  put  in  the  barracks  on  the  hill,  in  many  of  which  were 
no  stoves,  and  where  there  was  no  proper  supply  of  wood 
to  be  had.  The  remaining  6,800  men  were  crowded  into  the 
barracks  in  the  town. 

All  the  men  had  suffered  greatly  on  the  journey,  many 
were  sick,  and  all  weakened  by  long  confinement  in  stuffy 
freight  cars.  The  sick  could  not  be  isolated  or  cared  for  in 
any  way  because  the  hospital  had  been  evacuated,  the  Rus- 
sian physicians  were  otherwise  occupied,  and  it  was  sometime 
before  an  Austrian  physician  arrived.  Typhus  soon  appeared 
in  the  barracks  on  the  Pereselenchesky  Punkt,  cases  were 
left  in  the  barracks,  and  the  disease  became  epidemic.  It 
reached  a most  serious  stage  about  eJanuary  1st,  when  about 
one  half  the  men  were  sick,  being  attacked  by  the  disease 
and  dying  in  the  barracks.  Those  who  remained  well  became 
demoralized.  There  were  only  two  doctors  working  among 
the  men,  one  Austrian  and  one  German,  another  Austrian 
and  a German  medical  student  having  been  taken  ill  at  the 
very  start.  The  Russian  authorities  were  afraid  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  contagion  and  would  not  enter  the  camp. 

A Swedish  Red  Cross  commission  arrived  at  this  time 
3bnd  arranged  that  six  German  officers  who  had  been  living 
n the  barracks  on  the  Punkt  should  be  put  in  charge  of  that 
section.  One  of  these  men  has  since  died  and  another  is  ill. 
They  also  bought  straw  mattresses,  buckets,  and  such  pri- 
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mitive  hospital  supplies,  for  500  men  as  were  available  locally. 
The  night  before  these  were  to  have  been  installed  in  the 
evacuated  hospital  building  it  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
There  was  no  water  at  the  Punkt  because  the  men  were  too 
weak  and  demoralized  to  drag  it  up  the  slippery  road,  but 
the  Swedes  bought  four  horses  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

In  the  barracks  in  the  town  the  disease  was  also  making 
inroads,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  others  because  the  men 
were  not  so  weakened  by  exposure  and  neglect.  The  building 
that  had  served  as  a hospital  there  was  re-equipped  and  used 
for  non-contagious  cases.  Typhus  cases  were  isolated  by  the 
Austrian  doctor  in  a barrack  with  no  equipment  except  such 
as  was  provided,  after  their  arrival,  by  the  Swedes. 

Hospital  conditions:  Since  January  5 more  Austrian 
physicians  have  been  arriving,  as  well  as  a few  Turks.  These 
gentlemen  have  taken  entire  charge  of  the  sick.  On  the 
Punkt  the  cases  are  now  in  isolation  barracks,  under  rather 
crowded  conditions.  In  the  town  two  barracks  have  been 
devoted  to  a similar  purpose.  Practically  all  the  sick  have 
straw  mattresses  and  many  have  blankets,  all  provided  by 
the  Swedes  with  the  exception  of  a few  mattresses.  The 
buildings  are  desinfected  with  carbolic  acid  and  green  soap. 
They  are  all  badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  kept  warm. 
The  principal  lack  is  beds  with  space  to  put  them  so  the  men 
need  not  lie  in  actual  personal  contact  as  at  present,  and 
blankets  and  hospital  shirts  so  the  men  need  not  lie  in  their 
uniforms.  The  sanitaries  are  prisoners  who  are  not  detailed 
for  that  duty  by  the  Russian  authorities.  These  men  are 
overworked  and  no  food  is  issued  them : many  of  them  have 
been  taken  sick.  The  night  before  I arrived  they  were  called 
from  the  isolation  barracks  at  midnight  and  ordered  to  bury 
between  sixty  and  seventy  corpses  that  had  accumulated  in 
the  mortuary  in  the  military  barracks.  This  sort  of  treatment 
renders  peculiarly  dangerous  the  position  of  the  sick  men. 
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though  they  are  engaged  in  work  that  usually  conveys 
considerable  privilege. 

The  Austrian  physicians  receive  44  kopecks  daily  for  the 
food  of  each  sick  man.  They  personally  have  to  make  the 
necessary  purchases  in  the  town.  Beside  meal,  onions  and  frozen 
cabbage,  the  prices  of  which  vary,  they  are  able  to  secure 
the  following  commodities  at  the  price  quoted  per  pound: 
bread,  7 kopecks,  beef,  14  kopecks,  milk  (frozen),  6^  kopecks, 
sugar,  25  kopecks,  noodles,  22  kopecks,  potatoes  and  rice 
are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities.  In  the  military 
barracks  there  was  no  hospital  kitchen  until  after  January 
first,  food  for  the  sick  being  cooked  in  the  already  overworked 
barrack  kitchens.  Now  a kitchen  has  been  established  by 
the  physicians  with  Swedish  Red  Cross  money.  It  is  in  a 
log  shed  with  no  conveniences,  the  walls  not  even  being 
whitewashed.  It  is  furnished  with  two  stationary  kettles  for 
meat  or  soup,  and  one  for  hot  water,  and  a separate  stoye 
for  boiling  milk.  Diet  for  over  four  hundred  men  is  provided, 
of  which  one  hundred,  convalescents  and  sanitaries,  receive 
meat,  the  others  milk  and  soup.  Only  on  the  day  of  my  visit 
was  meat  cooked  for  the  first  time;  for  the  previous  ten  days 
only  milk  and  meal  had  been  available  beside  the  bread 
brought  from  the  town. 

No  hospital  equipment  is  provided  in  the  isolation  barracks, 
even  latrines  have  to  be  improvised  inside  the  buildings. 
The  Russian  authorities  do  not  provide  wood,  kerosene,  or 
disinfectants,  unless  the  doctors  themselves  go  after  them 
and  personally  secure  everything.  There  are  no  arrangements 
for  washing  or  bathing,  and  no  changes  of  linen.  There  are 
no  conveniences  for  doctors,  such  as  places  to  wash,  change 
their  clothes,  etc. 

The  prisoner  physicians  report  a total  of  826  cases  in  the 
isolation  barracks  and  70  non-contagious  cases  in  the  hospital; 
on  Pereselenchesky  Punkt,  420,  in  the  town,  406;  there  are 
also  in  the  town  210  convalescents  who  receive  special  care. 
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No  dependable  figures  can  be  secured  of  the  number  of 
deaths.  The  Russian  authorities  kept  no  records,  and  the 
two  prisoner  physicians  were  too  busy.  At  first  scores  of 
men  died  on  the  Punkt  without  ever  seeing  a doctor.  The 
dead  were,  and  still  are,  piled  in  a separate  building  like 
sticks  of  wood,  and  carried  away  to  be  thrown  in  a ditch 
when  there  is  no  longer  room  for  more,  no  record  being  kept 
of  the  exact  number.  The  Russian  doctor  in  charge  could 
account  for  only  168  deaths,  a number  the  Austrian  doctors 
said  was  far  from  correct.  Dm’ing  my  inspection  of  the 
barracks  I inquired  of  the  prisoner  commandant  how  many 
men  had  been  taken  away  sick.  The  total  was  1,785;  896  men 
are  in  the  hosjoitals,  there  are  210  convalescents,  107  are 
working  as  sanitaries  and  in  the  kitchen,  100  cases  were  sent 
to  Chita:  total  thus  accounted  for  1,313,  total  missing  472; 
beside  thesp  24  of  the  cases  sent  to  Chita  died  on  the  way. 
Oydng  to  the  fact  that  the  men  from  the  Punkt  have  mostly 
been  moved  to  the  town  I could  not  be  sure  of  getting  all  the 
men  who  were  sick;  the  figures  taken  represent  solely  men 
positively  known  to  their  non-commissioned  officers  to  have 
been  carried  out  either  sick  or  dead.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  my  total  of  496  deaths  from  tyq)hus  is  well  within 
the  .truth,  and  the  Austrian  physicians  agree  with  these 
figures. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  their  were  39  new  cases  of  typhus, 
and  I found  14  bodies  in  the  mortuary  that  had  been  emptied 
at  midnight. 

Sleeping  accommodations:  The  military  barracks,  i.  e. 
those  in  the  town,  are  of  three  kinds.  There  are  two  large 
two-storey  brick  buildings,  each  accommodating  over  1,100 
men,  three  one-storey  brick  buildings  with  five  to  six  hundred 
men,  and  eight  rather  poor  log  barracks  containing  each 
about  four  hundred  men.  Another  brick  building  is  being 
prepared  for  men  removed  from  the  Punkt. 
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There  are  only  about  250  men  left  at  the  Punkt,  scattered 
in  groups  of  25  to  30  in  rooms  that  previously  were  used  by 
60  to  70.  These  men  have  built  themselves  storm  doors  from 
the  cases  that  contained  ''Liebesgaben”  distributed  by  the 
Swedes,  and  stuffed  the  cracks  with  straw,  thus  making  the 
barracks  fairly  habitable.  These  men  do  not  wish  to  be 
moved  down,  preferring  these  barracks  to  the  crowded 
conditions,  bad  air  and  increased  danger  of  infection  among 
their  comrades,  thus  showing  that  the  men  appreciate  fresh 
air  when  they  can  get  it. 

I have  previously  reported  unfavourably  on  the  crowded 
conditions  in  the  barracks  in  this  region.  It  is  therefore  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  barracks  here  accommodate  25% 
more  men  than  are  usually  expected  to  live  in  buildings  of 
the  same  size  in  other  camps.  I found  1,150  men  in  a two- 
storey  barrack  such  as  is  elsewhere  used  for  850,  607  in  a 
barrack  designed  for  450.  The  air  in  these  places  is  indescri- 
bably bad,  and  so  damp  that  it  deposits  moisture  on  the 
face  of  anyone  coming  in  from  the  outside  cold.  The  moisture 
congeals  on  the  windows,  the  frost  thus  formed  is  melted, 
and  flows  on  the  floor  a half  inch  deep  in  some  places.  The 
buildings  are  always  dark.  The  men  sleep,  as  elsewhere  on 
board  platforms  where  they  are  compelled  to  lie  in  personal 
contact.  I measured  the  sections  of  platforms  in  eight 
different  barracks  and  found  the  average  space  allowed  each 
man  to  be  21  inches,  though  in  some  places  it  is  much  less. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  only  seriously  ill  men  can  be 
provided  for  in  the  hospitals,  so  there  are  many  in  these 
crowded  rooms  with  all  sorts  of  complaints.  There  are  a 
great  many  tuberculars  in  every  barrack,  many  in  advanced 
stages. 

Sanitary  arrangements : The  latrines  are  absolutely  in- 
adequate. The  pits  have  long  since  filled  to  overflowing  and 
all  around  them  are  frozen  heaps  of  fecal  matter. 
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There  is  some  arrangement  for  washing  in  every  barrack, 
but  ridiculously  inadequate.  In  the  barrack  containing 
1,150  men  there  was  a washstand  on  each  floor  for  six  men 
to  use  at  once.  In  the  barrack  containing  607  men  there 
was  a stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  also  for  six  men. 
Water  is  extremely  scarce  as  it  must  be  hauled  in  barrels 
on  sleds,  chiefly  by  hand,  not  only  for  washing  but  for  the 
kitchen  as  w^ell.  There  is  a bath  for  48  men,  the  equipment 
provided  by  the  Swedes,  and  now  run  entirely  by  the 
Aus!rian  physicians.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 
each  man  a bath  every  tw^o  weeks. 

Kitchen:  The  kitchens  are  in  the  barracks  and  are  also 
inadequate,  being  compelled  to  cook  for  from  800  to  1,600 
men  though  designed  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  that 
number.  Food  has  not  even  yet  been  regularly  provided, 
so  poor  is  the  camp  organization.  The  daily  allowance  for 
each  man  is  5.9  kopecks  beside  bread,  baked  in  the  camp, 
and  of  very  poor  quahty. 

Other  accommodations:  Besides  the  men  in  the  barracks 
there  are  over  400  living  in  houses  in  the  town  under  similar 
crowded  conditions. 

No  work  is  provided  except  camp  fatigue.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  exercise.  No  post  office  has  yet  been 
organized. 

Officers : The  officers  live  under  the  same  conditions  as 
elsewhere.  The  Germans  complain  that  they  have  received 
no  salary  whatever. 
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Enclosure  8. 


Report  on  the  officers  camps  in  the  Irkutsk  mili- 
tary district,  Siberia,  by  a delegate  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Petrograd, 
(February,  1916.) 

Places  of  Internment : In  the  Irkutsk  district  the  prisoner 
officers  are  interned  in  the  same  camps  as  the  men,  and 
about  in  the  same  proportion  regarding  numbers,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Irkutsk 

. Austrian  800, 

German 

30, 

Verkhne  Udinsk  . 

„ 1,150, 

5 ? 

1, 

Chita 

1,000; 

? ? 

2, 

Dauria 

600, 

? ? 

5 

Stretenks  .... 

378, 

5 ? 

20. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  officers  confined  at  Kansk 
and  Nijne  Udinsk,  but  as  I have  not  been  granted  permission 
to  visit  these  camps  they  will  not  be  included  in  this  report. 

Accommodations : Since  my  reports  on  these  camps  made 
in  September  1915  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  officers  in 
all  the  camps  have  become  badly  crowded;  there  is  no  longer 
any  attempt  to  provide  rooms  for  four  to  eight  officers, 
except  in  the  case  of  staff  officers,  and  many  barracks  are 
used  having  only  large  rooms  in  which  from  fourty  to  eighty 
junior  officers  are  lodged.  A bed  and  a stool  are  generally 
provided,  and  an  orderly  is  allowed  for  every  three  officers. 
Bedding,  food  and  water,  usually  also  heat,  have  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  monthly  pay,  or  from  private  funds.  The 
kitchens  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  officers.  Those 
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in  Chita,  and  part  of  those  in  Irkutsk,  are  allowed  to  send 
some  of  their  number  into  the  city  daily  to  purchase  necessarj^ 
supplies;  this  privilege  is  not  extended  in  the  other  camps. 

Monthly  Pay : As  a rule  the  pay  due  the  officers  is  paid 
to  Austrians  and  Hungarians  on  the  20th,  Russian  style, 
of  the  month  after  that  for  which  it  is  due.  The  sum  is  fifty 
roubles  per  month.  The  German  officers  cited  above,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  at  Verkhne  Udinsk,  not  only  do  not 
receive  the  whole  sum,  but  do  not  even  receive  the  28  roubles 
that  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  allowed  German 
officers  last  year.  Those  in  Irkutsk  have  been  supported 
recently  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  those  in  Stretensk  were  assisted 
by  the  Swedish  Red  Cross.  In  the  camp  near  Chita  known 
as  Peschanka  I,  where  there  are  at  present  540  officers,  there 
have  been  such  serious  irregularities  in  the  payment  of  the 
allowance  tl).at  the  officers  were  caused  considerable  hardship. 
On  the  first  of  February  no  money  had  been  paid  since 
Nov.  20/Dec.  3rd,  except  ten  roubles  paid  on  Jan.  4/17th,  while 
87  of  their  number  had  not  been  paid  since  the  receipt  of 
their  September  paj^  The  discomfort  thus  caused  was 
relieved  temporarily  from  Peldng  through  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Though  I have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  in- 
cident none  has  been  offered  by  the  authorities. 

Sanitary  arrangements : No  bathing  facilities  are  anywhere 
provided  for  officers,  but  in  most  camps  they  are  occasionally 
allowed  to  go  into  the  town  to  the  public  establishments. 
Latrines  and  other  sanitary  conveniences  vary  in  different 
places  but  are  always  most  primitive. 

Exercise:  The  principle  complaint  the  officers  have  to 
make  now  is  that  their  opportunities  for  exercise  have 
recently  been  very  much  reduced.  In  the  barracks  of  the 
28th  Regiment  in  Irkutsk,  which  I was  permitted  to  visit 
the  first  of  February,  they  are  permitted  out  of  their  respec- 
tive barracks  only  for  two  hours  each  day.  Outside  of  that 
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time  they  cannot  visit  the  outdoor  latrines;  officers  living 
in  neighboring  barracks  who  have  been  pursuing  language 
study  classes  together  cannot  meet,  and  a small  orchestra 
can  only  play  together  during  the  two  exercise  hours.  This 
is  not  a punishment  but  a camp  regulation.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Irkutsk  garrison  either  four  hours  are  allowed,  or  the 
whole  day  within  a restricted  area.  In  Verkhne  Udinsk, 
including  Berezovka  and  the  Railway  Park,  all  the  officers 
are  permitted  four  hours  exercise  now,  a considerable  propor- 
tion who  had  been  getting  only  two  hours  for  three  months 
having  been  granted  further  privileges  at  the  request  of  the 
Austrian  Red  Cross  delegate.  Countess  Revertera.  The  area 
in  which  this  exercise  is  permitted  is  extremely  limited,  the 
boundaries  being  set  at  from  20  to  40  yards  from  the  barrack 
buildings.  As  a rule  the  officers  are  not  permitted  to  visit 
their  friends  in  other  barracks,  the  occupants  of  only  two 
pairs  of  buildings  which  happen  to  be  close  together  and 
under  the  same  Russian  officers  being  allowed  to  associate^ 
mth  each  other.  No  officer  is  ever  granted  permission  to 
go  to  the  town  or  the  village  adjoining  the  camp,  and  food 
must  be  bought  only  at  a poor  cantean  which  is  quite  ir- 
regularly supplied  with  the  simplest  necessaries.  A further 
disagreeable  restriction  is  the  rule  compelling  all  the  officers 
to  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight  and  have  their  lights  out  at 
ten  in  the  evening,  while  no  heat  is  allowed  in  the  barracks 
after  five  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  camps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chita  the  restric- 
tions are  a little  less  onerous.  In  that  part  of  the  camp 
known  as  '"Antipicha”  the  officers  are  allowed  to  come 
outside  as  much  as  they  require,  but  the  400  officers  there 
are  in  three  separate  divisions  each  surrounded  by  a board 
fence  restricting  an  area  averaging  20  by  30  yards  in  dimen- 
sions. In  Peschanka  I,  the  remaining  officers  have  somewhat 
more  space  in  a single  enclosure,  in  which  they  are  permitted 
to  exercise  at  will.  Furthermore  a few  officers  from  these 
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groups  are  allowed  to  go  almost  daily  to  the  city  to  buy 
provisions,  bathe,  see  the  dentist,  etc.,  providing  however 
that  they  are  properly  convoyed,  use  only  third  class  on  the 
railway,  walk  only  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  do  not  smoke 
or  whistle  on  the  street,  etc. 

The  officers  at  Stretensk  are  allowed  only  two  hours 
exercise  a day  in  an  extremely  limited  space,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  town  except  that  some  of  them  have 
been  to  the  bath. 

Punishments : A feature  of  the  treatment  of  officers 
causing  much  complaint  is  the  rigorous  confinement  of 
individuals  who  have  Inade  attempts  to  escape.  I have 
visited  13  Austro-Hungarian  officers  confined  for  this  reason 
in  the  guardhouse  at  Berezovka  and  thirteen  others  of  the 
same  nationalities  in  the  guardhouse  at  Chita,  and  there 
are  others  in  the  same  position  in  Irkutsk  whom  I have  not 
been  permitted  to  visit.  Most  of  these  officers  actually 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  camp,  but  were  captured  and 
brought  back,  almost  invariably  with  the  use  of  personal 
violence.  In  no  case  has  any  of  them  been  brought  to  trial, 
or  been  informed  as  to  the  period  for  which  he  may  expect 
imprisonment.  Without  sentence  or  other  formahty  they 
have  simply  been  placed  in  rigorous  and  sometimes  solitary 
confinement. 

Of  those  in  Chita  eight  were  put  under  arrest  in  April, 
the  remaining  five  in  June.  From  the  23rd  July  to  the 
first  October  they  were  all  locked  in  their  rooms,  three  of 
them  alone,  the  others  in  twos  and  threes.  From  the  first 
October  to  the  29th  January  they  were  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  day  in  the  corridor.  On  the  29th  January  they 
were  locked  up  again  and  have  not  since  been  released.  The 
windows  of  the  building  do  not  open  and  they  have  been 
allowed  out  for  exercise  only  on  20th  December  and  13th 
January  since  the  first  December,  each  time  for  a half  hour 
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only.  Books  have  not  been  allowed  them,  so  they  have  no 
amusement.  Personal  property  is  always  liable  to  be  confis- 
eated,  as  in  the  case  of  an  oil  stove  on  which  they  prepared 
their  own  food,  which  was  taken  away  when  they  were  locked 
up  in  January.  They  are  able  to  buy  food— none  is  served 
them— only  by  paying  a sentry  to  get  it  for  them  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  They  are  constantly  subjected  to  insults 
from  both  officers  and  men.  These  facts  were  all  confirmed 
by  the  Russian  officers  who  refused  to  take  any  measures 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  In  fact  after  my 
visit  on  the  27th  January  the  treatment  of  these  officers 
Avas  increased  in  severity. 

The  officers  in  the  Berezovka  guardhouse  have  been 
under  special  confinement  for  varying  periods  of  time, 
having  been  put  in  arrest  between  16th  January,  1915,  and 
5th  November,  1915.  They  complain  like  their  comrades 
in  Chita  of  discourteous  and  insulting  treatment  by  the 
guards,  officers  and  men,  protests  on  their  part  resulting 
simply  in  harsher  treatment.  They  are  not  confined  in 
separate  rooms  except  at  night,  but  have  not  been  outside 
the  building  since  early  January.  Their  present  quarters 
are  in  a large  brick  building  containing  small  rooms,  each 
occupied  by  three  or  four  men.  Before  18th  October  they 
were  in  the  same  quarters  as  those  occupied  bj^*  men  serving 
for  petty  misconduct.  They  received  no  better  treatment 
than  the  men  and  were  subjected  to  annoying  restrictions 
in  conduct.  They  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  reading 
matter  or  to  write  letters.  Several  of  them  have  been  offered 
personal  violence,  and  five  have  had  their  hair  forcibly 
clipped. 

A German  officer  is  also  confined  here  on  a charge  of 
mutinous  organisation;  he  has  not  been  tried  or  informed 
of  the  period  for  Avhich  he  may  be  committed.  He  was 
accustomed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men, 
before  the  rule  was  promulgated  forbidding  intercourse 
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between  men  and  officers.  A committee  for  innocent  mutual 
aid  was  considered  suspect. 

All  these  officers,  in  both  camps  are  in  a serious  condi- 
tion physically  as  a result  of  having  no  fresh  air,  no  regular 
supply  of  wholesome  food,  and  being  constantly  badgered 
by  the  watch  and  insulted  by  the  authorities.  They  are 
noticeably  pale,  nervous  and  excitable. 

In  contrast  with  these  circumstances  I quote  the  order 
of  the  War  Ministry,  No.  697,  regulating  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war:  Chap.  1,  Art.  9:  Escaped  prisoners  of  war, 
if  captured  before  they  have  joined  their  army,  or  before 
they  have  left  the  territory  occupied  by  the  army  which 
has  taken  theni  prisoners,  shall  not  be  subject  to  court 
martial,  but  they  shall  be  placed  under  more  strict  control 
and  have  to  undergo  minor  punishments. 


Enclosure  9. 


Report  on  the  officers  camp  Krasnaja  Retschka, 
visited  February  12th,  1916,  by  a delegate  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Petrograd. 

Commander  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps : General  Mandrik. 

Commander  of  the  106th  Brigade:  Colonel  Zalessky, 

Garrison  Commander:  Colonel  Vsisotzky. 

Commandant  of  Prisoners:  Captain  von  Valitzky, 

Prisoners  : There  were  580  officers  interned  at  Krasnaja 
Retschka  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  350  of  these  being  Germans 
and  the  remaining  230  Austrians. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  there  were  289  Austrian  and 
German  soldiers,  of  whom  149  were  employed  as  orderlies 
for  the  otficers,  the  remainder  being  engaged  in  outside  work. 

Accommodation : With  one  exception  the  accommodations 
for  the  officers  in  Krasnaja  Relschka  were  the  same  on  the 
day  of  my  visit  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Warfield 
inspected  the  camp  — October  17th,  1915. 

In  Camp  I a new  building  has  been  erected  for  the  use 
of  officers  who  are  in  special  confinement.  This  barrack  had 
been  in  use  a week  when  I visited  the  camp  and  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  44  officers  who  had  either  attempted  to 
escape  or  made  arrangements  to  escape.  Among  these 
officers  were  Commander  Habenicht  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  ''Magdeburg.” 

This  new  barrack  is  a two-story  brick  building  about  one 
hundred  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a high  stockade  which 
is  ten  yards  away  from  its  walls.  Staff  officers  are  provided 
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with  separate  rooms,  and  junior  officers  are  quartered  3 to  4 
in  a room.  All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves  and  are  equip- 
ped with  electric  bells.  The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
building  are  adequate  and  appeared  to  be  well  taken  care 
of.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  barrack  the  walls  were  still 
damp  and  the  woodwork  had  begun  to  warp  and  let  in 
draughts. 

The  44  officers  in  special  confinement  are  not  allowed 
to  speak  or  hold  any  intercourse  whatsoever  with  one  another. 
Sentries  stand  on  guard  in  the  corridors  to  see  to  it  that 
this  rule  is  enforced.  Four  German  officers,  who  made  an  i 
abortive  plan  to  escape  in  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  are 
undergoing  an  especially  rigorous  form  of  confinement  in 
this  building.  They  are  quartered  in  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor,  which  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  stockade,  make 
reading  impossible  except  for  a few  hours  on  very  sunny 
days,  and  are  allowed  no  exercise  out  of  doors.  Their  food 
for  tAvo  days  out  of  three  consists  of  bread  and  tea;  on  the 
third  day  they  have  the  same  food  as  the  other  officers.  The 
remaining  forty  officers  in  this  barrack  are  allowed  three 
hours  a day  for  exercise  in  the  courtyard  between  the  barrack 
and  the  stockade.  The  time  for  this  exercise  is  definitely 
fixed,  and  no  officer  is  permitted  to  speak  with  an  officer 
from  another  room  while  in  the  courtyard.  In  the  case  of 
the  staff  officers  this  amounts  to  solitary  confinement. 

Kitchen:  The  officers  in  Krasnaja  Retschka  are  furnished 
AAdth  food  by  a Russian  caterer,  assisted  by  prisoner  cooks. 
The  meals  are  prepared  in  two  kitchens,  one  for  each  camp, 
and  are  carried  to  the  rooms  of  the  officers  by  orderlies. 
The  kitchen  arrangements  are  regularly  supervised  by  a . 
prisoner  officer  of  the  day,  each  captive  officer  taking  this  - 
duty  in  turn.  The  officers  usually  prepare  their  breakfast  ' 
themselves,  buying  bread,  butter  and  tinned  milk  at  the  \ 
canteen.  Dinner,  consisting  of  soup  and  one  meat  course, 
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with  dessert,  costs  from  13  to  14  roubles  a month,  supper^ 
one  course,  costs  from  8 to  9 roubles. 

Exercise : In  Camp  I and  in  the  second  division  of  Camp 
II  were  skating  rinks,  which  the  prisoners  kept  at  their  own 
expense.  In  these  divisions  there  was  adequate  room  for  all 
to  exercise;  but  the  courtyard  in  the  first  division  of  Camp  II 
is  very  limited,  there  being  no  room  for  skating  or  games. 
The  courtyard  for  the  use  of  the  officers  in  special  confine- 
ment in  Camp  I has  already  been  mentioned;  here  there  is 
no  room  for  any  exercise  other  than  walking  around  the 
barrack. 

Complaints : The  44  officers  in  special  confinement  asked 
for  more  room  and  more  time  for  exercise,  for  permission  to 
hold  intercourse,  if  only  at  stated  hours  and  in  the  presence 
of  Russian  officers,  with  their  comrades  in  the  same  barrack, 
and  for  the  right  to  exchange  books  with  their  comrades 
in  the  outside  barracks.  The  four  officers  who  were  undergo- 
ing an  especially  rigorous  form  of  confinement  requested 
that  they  be  quartered  in  lighter  rooms  and  be  provided 
with  the  same  food  as  their  brother  officers. 

From  all  the  officers  in  Krasnaja  Retschka  came  the 
usual  complaints  as  to  the  slow  delivery  of  mail,  money 
orders  and  parcels.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  some 
improvement  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
desired,  especially  as  far  as  money  orders  on  the  Siberian 
Bank  are  concerned.  Parcels  are  very  apt  to  arrive  with 
their  contents  either  mutilated  or  lost,  books  are  held  up 
for  weeks,  and  even  months  by  the  censor,  and  the  delivery 
of  letters  is  irregular. 

The  officers  further  complained  that  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  go  to  Habarovsk  for  any  purpose.  Those  who 
are  ill  are  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Habarovsk;  the  others  have 
to  remain  in  Krasnaja  Retschka.  As  a result  there  were 
many  requests  for  a better  and  cheaper  canteen  and  for 
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the  installation  of  a dental  office  in  the  camp.  Permission 
to  read  newspapers,  which  are  now  forbidden,  was  desired 
by  every  one. 

General  Nishchenkoff,  Commander -in-Chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian Forces  in  the  Far  East,  with  whom  I took  up  these 
complaints,  informed  me  that  the  postal  service  was- 
to  be  improved  by  the  installation  of  post-offices  managed 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  questions  of  permitting 
all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Priamur  District  to  read  the 
official  Habarovsk  newspaper  and  of  allowing  the  officers 
in  Krasnaja  Retschka  to  visit  the  dentist  in  Habarovsk 
pending  the  installation  of  a dental  office  at  their  camp 
are  now  under  consideration.  The  canteen  problem  is  being 
solved  by  the  Y.M.  C.  A.  The  task  of  persuading  the  Rus- 
sian  military  authorities  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
44  officers  in  special  confinement  is  at  present  difficult. 
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Enclosure  10. 


Extract  from  a report  on  the  condition  of  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Volg'a  region. 

(Arrived  at  Berlin  September,  1915.) 

Civil  prisoners. 

Inielligenz. 

In  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  Volga  region  are  to  be 
found,  living  under  the  more  or  less  comfortable  conditions 
which  their  own  means  allow,  part  of  the  members  of  the 
former  commercial  communities  of  the  larger  Russian  towns. 
While  I found  the  complaints  of  these  people  often  based 
on  their  sense  of  misfortune,  rather  than  on  reasonable  ob- 
jections to  the  regime  to  which  they  must  submit,  I endeav- 
oured to  obtain  from  the  local  authorities  that,  whenever 
they  belong  to  the  class  entitled  to  leave  Russia,  they  be 
permitted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  depart  for  their 
homes.  The  rare  cases  of  active  hostility  exercised  towards 
this  class  which  were  brought  to  my  notice  seemed  generally 
to  arise  from  the  imprudent  conduct  and  actions  of  individ- 
uals, usually  where  their  dress  or  behaviour  offend  provincial 
prejudice. 

I found  repeatedly  cases  of  persons  who  preferred  to 
remain  here  on  account  of  their  business  and  other  relations 
rather  than  return  to  Germany.  While  the  relief  afforded 
this  class  is  always  intended  to  be  subordinated  to  the  needs 
of  the  destitute,  in  many  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  afford 
them  aid,  through  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Embassy, 
with  some  consideration  for  their  former  condition.  This  is 
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nearly  always  in  the  case  of  aged  persons  and  families  with 
children. 

The  Destitute- 

While  the  lot  of  the  military  prisoners  and  the  ''Intel- 
ligenz'^  of  private  means  appears  everywhere  bearable,  the 
policy  pursued  towards  the  poorer  classes  of  civil  prisoners, 
notably  on  the  lower  Volga,  and  in  other  places  where  their 
labour  is  not  needed,  has  rendered  their  position  one  of  great 
hardship.  In  Kasan,  and  along  the  upper  Volga,  the  de- 
parture of  able  bodied  men  to  the  war  has  caused  a large 
demand  for  labour,  especially  of  skilled  labourers,  so  that 
prisoners  of  a corresponding  class  are  not  only  welcomed, 
but  appear  to  receive  good  wages. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  in  many  sections  the 
more  satisfactory  work  of  military  prisoners  has  already 
glutted  the  agricultural  labour  market,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  peasant  labourers  can  find  the  means  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  unavoidable  respon- 
sibilities of  the  local  authorities  towards  this  class  of  civil 
prisoners  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  realized. 

The  condition  of  the  civil  population  from  the  East 
Prussian  provinces,  a large  proportion  of  whom  are  interned 
in  the  lower  Volga  region’  would  appear  to  require  immediate 
attention.  Their  exact  status  seems  to  be  a matter  of  perplex- 
ity even  to  the  local  authorities  and  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  descriptions  of  ''prisoners,”  "hostages”  or  "re- 
fugees.” The  majority  of  these  people  are  old  men,  women 
and  children. 

They  are  generally  supposed  to  form  a separate  category 
of  prisoners,  and  are  held  under  special  orders,  at  tha  disposal 
of  the  authorities  in  Petrograd,  without  being  allowed  to 
apply  for  permission  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

At  Krasny-Jar,  an  unhealthy  region,  near  Astrakhan, 
277  women,  483  children  and  894  men  (the  latter  nearly  all 
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unfit  for  military  service)  are  interned  without  any  other 
resources  than  the  money  furnished  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment through  the  American  Embassy  and  Consulate  General. 
The  mortality,  according  to  figures  furnished  by  the  local 
physician,  amounted  to  15%. 

Throughout  the  Astrakhan  district  the  authorities  have 
even  felt  obliged  to  forbid  any  form  of  labour  which  would 
compete  with  the  usual  activities  of  the  local  population,  so 
that  the  able-bodied  are  unable  to  do  anything  for  themselves 
—the  source  of  their  bitterest  complaint. 

Similar  lamentable  conditions  exist  at  Vorpost,  Nicolskoje, 
Tchorny-Jar,  Bolchuny,  Jenotajensk,  Zaref,  etc.  although 
in  the  Government  of  Saratof,  notably  at  Tsaritzyn,  these 
people  are  allowed  to  w^ork,  when  this  is  obtainable. 

As  these  people  are  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the 
lowest  class  of  the  agricultural  population,  with  a large 
proportion  of  aged  and  helpless,  even  were  repatriation 
allowed  by  the  authorities,  it  could  not  be  left  to  their  own 
initiative. 

It  would  appear  to  be  not  only  following  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  but  also  the  clear  duty  of  the  authorities  concerned 
either  to  afford  these  unfortunates  means  and  opportunity 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  or  immediately  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  ensure  their  comfort  and  indeed  existence 
during  the  approaching  winter,  ends  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

Passports. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Embassy  and  Consulate- 
General  at  Moscow  to  forward  wherever  possible  the  re- 
patriation of  all  German  and  Austrian  citizens  entitled  to 
this  privilege  under  the  arrangements  made  on  behalf  of 
the  belligerent  Governments.  As  a matter  of  expediency, 
the  furnishing  even  of  a considerable  sum  for  this  pur- 
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pose  to  individuals  is  preferable  to  the  indefinite  pro- 
cess of  paying  monthly  ''relief.”  I therefore  did  my  best 
wherever  possible  to  secure  from  the  Governors  and  other 
local  officials  their  cooperation,  especially  to  obtain  that 
"destitute”  persons— women  and  children— be  aided  to 
secure  this  privilege.  Everywhere,  however,  official  process 
is  somewhat  long  and  complicated.  Moreover  the  custom 
of  exacting  from  these  applicants  a sum  amounting  often 
to  five  roubles  for  the  worthy  purpose  of  the  Russian  Red 
Cross,  appears  in  view  of  the  origin  of  the  funds  expended 
through  the  Embassy,  of  doubtful  propriety. 


Civil  prisoners. 

Astrakhan. 

East  Prussians. 

In  the  prosperous  suburb  of  Vorpost  I came  across  a 
number  of  cases  of  very  real  suffering  among  the  East  Prus- 
sian prisoners  or  "refugees.”  (See  General  Remarks.)  These 
cases  were  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  authorities 
themselves— during  a visit  made  to  this  village  in  company 
vdth  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governor 
— Messrs.  M.  (German)  and  R.  (Austrian).  These  poor 
people  appeared  the  victims  of  an  administrative  error,  as 
they  have  received  no  help  from  the  funds  sent  by  the 
Consulate,  and  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbors  — 
Russians  and  Tartars.  Messrs.  M.  and  R.  had  just  previous 
to  my  visit  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  poor  of  Vorpost. 
Their  case  is  indeed  a pitiable  one.  One  woman  had  lost 
two  children  from  "stomach  trouble”  (?).  All  complained 
most  of  not  being  allowed  to  work,  and  their  faces  betrayed 
lack  of  sufficient  nourishment. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Governor  gave 
orders  in  my  presence  to  include  the  district  of  Vorpost  in 
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that  of  Astrakhan  for  all  purposes  of  ''relief  work.’’  Under 
the  ordinary  administrative  classification  it  forms  part  of 
another  district— which  probably  accounts  for  the  conditions 
mentioned  above. 


Civil  prisoners. 

Krasny  Jar,  Inspected  August  Sth,  I9IS. 

Inielligenz. 

Through  the  authorities  at  Astraklian  I was  given  every 
facility  for  visiting  the  interned  civil  population  (mostly  East 
Prussians)  in  the  village  of  Krasny  Jar.  This  wealthy  little 
fishing  village,  while  only  three  or  four  hours  from  Astrakhan 
by  direct  route,  can  only  be  reached  after  six  hours  by 
steamboat.  I was  met  by  the  Ispravnik  who  freely  gave 
me  all  available  details  concerning  his  administrative  district 
(which  is  larger  than  Belgium  and  Holland).  The  intelligenz 
—merchants,  etc.— interned  here,  seem  to  be  treated  some- 
what more  severely  than  in  Astrakhan,  and  on  my  calling 
this  to  the  Ispravnik’s  attention,  he  said  that  the  rules  were 
generally  speaking  the  sa.me,  and  he  would  consult  further 
with  the  Governor  about  their  enforcement.  There  were  a 
number  of  families  in  town  regularly  receiving  money  from 
private  sources  in  Germany. 

East  Prussians. 

The  principal  problem  in  Krasny  Jar  concerns  the  inter- 
ned civil  population  of  the  East  Prussian  provinces,  removed 
from  the  seat  of  war.  The  exact  status  of  these  unfortunate 
people  numbering 

277  women,  besides  Austrians:  86  women, 

433  children,  17  children, 

594  men,  15  men 
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seems  scarcely  understood  by  the  local  authorities.  The 
Governor  has  apparently  received  no  orders  from  the  Central 
Authorities  in  Petrograd  to  extend  monetary  or  other  relief. 
The  only  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Authorities  and  the 
Committee  are  those  furnished  by  the  American  Consulate, 
and  these  are  needed  for  communal  houses,  food  and  relief, 
and  will  not  suffice  without  more  direct  official  aid  for  the 
coming  winter. 

Work- 

In  the  Astrakhan  district  the  authorities  have  been  obliged 
to  limit  the  permits  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  local 
population.  This  practically  prohibits  these  unfortunates 
from  doing  anything  for  themselves,  and  is  the  source  of 
their  bitterest  complaints.  The  situation  would  seem  to 
demand  that  paid  relief  work— on  roads,  etc.— be  organised, 
where  work  for  private  persons  fails  or  is  impracticable  (See 
General  Remarks  preceding  this  Report). 

Hospital. 

With  the  permission  of  the  authorities  the  Committee 
has  also  established  a hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sick.  There  is  a high  percentage  of  disease  and  mortality, 
especially  among  the  aged  persons  and  children,  w^ho  form 
such  a piteously  large  percentage  of  these  ''prisoners.”  The 
present  state  of  health  is  better  than  for  some  time  past. 
During  an  epidemic  of  typhus  which  raged  among  the  East 
Prussians  during  the  early  spring,  the  local  Zemstvo  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  and  the 
local  authorities. 
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Enclosure  11. 


Extract  from  a report  on  the  condition  of  the 
German  civil  prisoners  of  war  interned  in  the 
government  of  Vyatka,  by  a delegate  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Petrograd, 

(September  22th,  1915.) 

Attacks  and  Ill-Feeling  against  Prisoners 
by  native  Population. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  natives  are  not  ill- 
disposed  towards  the  prisoners.  Two  notable  exceptions, 
however,  stand  out  where  exist  a decidedly  hostile  attitude, 
resulting  in  many  attacks,  some  of  them  serious— to  say 
nothing  of  insults— i.  e.  at  Bieloholounitzky  Zavod  and 
Sinigoria.  As  a rule  these  are  brought  about  by  the  rowdy 
and  younger  element,  often  by  young  recruits,  inflamed  by 
drink.  Twenty  of  such  attacks  occurred  at  Bieloholounitzky 
Zavod  in  one  month  (one  was  that  of  a w^oman  kicked  in  the 
stomach  by  a drunken  peasant)  and  the  situation  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  serious.  One  attack,  examined  at 
length  by  the  Russian  official,  detailed  from  the  Governor’s 
office,  as  well  as  by  me,  implicated  a policeman. 

Complainants  declared  that  no  redress  was  to  be  had 
from  the  police  officer;  that  either  they  were  not  allowed  by 
the  policemen  to  present  their  cases,  or  that  in  the  few  cases 
that  the  officer  did  investigate  nothing  was  done;  that  no 
punishment  of  the  attacking  Russians  had  been  meted  out, 
and  that  by  his  passive  attitude  the  attacks  were  becoming 
more  frequent. 
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The  situation  at  Sinigoria  was  also  bad  in  the  same  respect, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent. 

The  subject  was  strongly  presented  to  the  Governor  that 
something  should  be  done  immediately  to  remedy  matters 
if,  upon  investigation,  he  found  that  the  facts  were  as  stated. 
I was  informed  privately  by  the  Russian  official  from  the 
Governor’s  Chancery  that  he  would  recommend  that  the 
police  officer  in  charge  at  Bieloholounitzky  Zavod  should 
be  removed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  appears  to  be  some  fear 
among  the  prisoners  in  Vyatka  of  a general  outbreak,  or 
demonstration  against  them  in  the  indefinite  future. 

Forced  labor:  Prisoners,  in  nearly  all  cases  those  of  the 
working  classes,  are  forced  to  work,  where  labor  is  needed, 
by  one  of  four  means:  by  deportation  to  a distant  village 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard,  by  iniprisonment  for 
several  days,  by  beating,  or  by  threats  of  one  of  these  punish- 
ments. This  statement  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
many  labourers  do  not  work  wiUingly,  particularly  in  those 
places  where  the  wages  earned  are  more  than  could  be  expec- 
ted from  the  relief  fund.  But  in  general  labour  is  enforced. 

In  some  places  the  pay  and  ‘treatment  are  good,  as  at 
Vachroruheff  (9  hours  work  at  R.  1 a day)  where  the  only 
complaint  is  forced  labour  in  a factory  making  boots  for  the 
Russian  army.  At  other  places,  in  the  Serapul  ouyesd,  the 
road  workers  receive  80  kopecks  per  day,  and,  though  not 
wwking  regularly,  live  fairly  comfortably  and  are  well 
treated.  But  in  certain  villages  of  that  ouyesd,  either  as 
workers  on  the  road  or  as  stevedores  loading  and  unloading 
river  cargo,  the  treatment  is  exceedingly  harsh. 

Particularly  at  Galevo  is  the  situation  bad.  The  work 
is  very  heavy  in  handling  iron  cargo,  and  the  pay  while 
good,  is  not  regular;  consequently  the  prisoners  appear  to 
be  badly  over-worked,  under-fed  and  in  a ragged  condition. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  cases  of  imprisonment,  and  beating 
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by  the  police  when  the  prisoners  refused  for  some  reason  to 
go  to  work,  perhaps  claiming  that  they  were  sick  or  that 
they  would  not  work  on  a Sunday.  The  marks  made  by  the 
beatings  were  seen  on  several  prisoners.  Eleven  such  cases 
were  examined  by  me  as  well  as  by  the  Russian  official  to 
report  to  the  Governor. 

At  laktchur-Bodja  there  were  also  received  many  com- 
plaints of  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  police,  that 
here  the  penalty  for  not  working  was  imprisonment  and 
later  deportation.  The  appearance  of  the  prisoners  was  bad. 

At  Zavyaloga  the  police  officer  admitted  that  the  pay 
of  Russian  workmen  on  the  road,  for  which  the  prisoners 
were  receiving  80  kopecks  per  day,  was  R.  1.10  per  day. 

The  abovematters  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Governor.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  principal  police  officer 
of  the  Serapul  ouyesd  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  prisoners,  their  whereabouts  in  his 
district,  and  evinced  little  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  root 
of  the  bad  conditions,  however,  lay  in  the  system  permitted 
by  the  pohce  officer  in  turning  over  numbers  of  prisoners, 
through  laborn^  contractors,  to  the  Zemstvos  for  road  work, 
and  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  cases  of  stevedores,  the 
result  being  that  these  prisoners  were  out  of  his  direct  control 
and  their  labor  was  exploited. 

The  Governor  promised  to  investigate.  The  matter  has 
also  been  taken  up  by  the  Foreign  Office. 


Prisoners  in  distant  villages. 

Prisoners,  either  as  a punishment  for  not  being  willing 
to  work  when  ordered,  or  for  a minor  offence,  or  because 
quarters  in  larger  places  are  not  available,  are  often  sent  to 
live  in  far  off  isolated  hamlets.  Sinigoria  is  an  example  of 
this.  It  is  200  versts  from  the  railway,  and  75  wersts  from 
a village  of  any  size  where  can  be  bought  clothes  or  conve- 
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niences;  there  is  but  one  very  small  shop;  food  is  scare;  the 
roads  are  beyond  description;  the  inhabitants  illiterate  and 
no  regular  medical  attendance.  Much  drinking  is  going  on 
and  fights  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  regular  medical  attendance  is  an  especially  serious 
matter.  At  all  events,  the  place  is  entirely  too  far  distant 
from  a responsible  police  officer  to  be  under  effective  control, 
especially  as  here  are  quartered  a rather  lower  class  of  pris- 
oners. 

It  was  recommended  to  the  Governor,  both  by  me  and 
the  accompanying  Russian  official,  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  removed  from  Sinigoria,  and  none  sent  there  again;  this 
recommendation  will  probably  be  followed.  The  Governor 
admitted  that  it  w^as  a hardship  to  send  prisoners  to  distant 
villages,  especially  where  there  lived  no  doctor,  and  he 
promised  to  dp  all  that  was  possible  to  prevent  it,  but  that 
it  must  be  remembered  that  lodgings  in  the  larger  towns 
and  villages  were  not  available,  now  more  so  than  ever, 
since  the  Russian  refugees  from  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
provinces  were  being  distributed  throughout  interior  Russia. 

Transfer  of  prisoners  from  village  to  village. 

This  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  Glasoff 
ouyesd.  The  police  officer,  to  whose  charge  a lot  of  prisoners 
are  consigned,  finding  that  quarters  cannot  be  found  in  his 
district,  or  that  workmen  are  needed  in  another  district, 
orders  their  transfer.  Cases  were  noted  where  prisoners 
vdthin  seven  or  eight  months  were  transferred  seven  times. 
This  causes  not  only  inconvenience,  but  hardship  in  cases 
where  old  men,  women  or  children  are  deported.  One  case  was 
noted  where  a prisoner,  his  Avife,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
delicate,  and  three  children  of  5,  7 and  11  years  of  age  Avere 
deported  as  a punishment  for  the  reason  that  the  husband 
refused  to  A\wk,  to  Sinigoria  from  a \dllage  86  versts  aAvay, 
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making  the  journey  on  foot.  One  other  child  had  died  from 
lack  of  medical  attention. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Governor  that  many  such 
transfers  could  be  obviated  by  instructing  the  police  officers 
to  ascertain  definitely  what  quarters  were  available  in  a 
village  before  deporting  them  there.  The  Governor  agreed 
and  before  I left  had  issued  instructions  that  no  large  body 
of  prisoners  should  be  transferred  from  one  place  of  intern- 
ment to  another  without  previously  requesting  his  permission, 
and  giving  reasons  therefore. 

The  Governor  further  agreed  that  money  necessary  to 
travel  in  case  of  transfer  should  be  furnished  by  the  police 
officer  in  charge  (from  Embassy  funds),  and  not  by  the 
prisoners  out  of  their  relief  allowance. 


(U 


Enclosure  IZ. 


Extract  from  a report  on  the  condition  of  the 
German  prisoners  of  war  stationed  in  Simbirsk, 
by  a delegate  of  the  Consulate  General  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  Moscow, 

(October  7/20th,  1915.) 

The  total  number  of  civil  prisoners  of  war  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Simbirsk,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
approximates  4,000,  out  of  which  3,200  are  needy.  These 
3,200  are  divided  as  follows:  Germans  1,939  adults  and 
800  children;  Austrians  461  adults. 


Before  leaving  Simbirsk,  I petitioned  the  Governor  to 
allow  all  the  non-combatants  stationed  in  his  district  to 
return  to  their  respective  homes  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
To  this  petition  the  Governor  stated  he  would  gladly  assent, 
as  it  accorded  with  his  ovui  personal  desires  in  the  matter, 
but  that  he  was  prohibited  by  the  Petrograd  authorities 
from  allowing  anyone  of  the  deported  element  to  leave  for 
abroad.  However,  in  compliance  to  my  special  request,  the 
Governor  promised  to  telegraph  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  Petrograd  for  permission  to  allow  to  return  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  respectively,  the  2,016  non-combatants  whose 
names  I had  submitted  to  him,  and  he  further  promised 
not  to  send  them  out  to  the  small  interior  villages  until  a 
reply  to  his  request  had  been  received. 


